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ANTED—One active agent in every town to take 
orders for any book wanted by customers. Extra 
commissions on 40 good books. Particulars free, out- 
fits 30 cents. Charlee H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
Chicago. 
We desire to call attention to a few books 
on which we are able to offer agents most 


favorable terms: 
THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY, 


by Dr. C. T. Stockwell, continues to meet 
with a most gratifying reception among 
critics and buyers. The Literary World in 
its last issue says: ‘‘ He discusses, in a way 
which we have found singularly thoughtful 
and suggestive, the analogies for a future 
life to be derived from the organic origin of 
the individual human being. With the 
utmost good taste he has drawn out the strik- 
ing analogical arguments to show that a 
future material existence is no more difficult 
to conceive than the present one, of which we 
know the wonderful physical conditions and 
antecedents. . We commend his essay 
to thinking people as one of the most sug- 
gestive and best developed essays on personal 
immortality which later years have pro. 
duced.” Price by mail to any address, $1.00. 


THE AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S MANvaAL, 


by Giles B. Stebbins, for years the best low- 
priéed book on the protection side of the 


revised, bringing the facts and statistics down 
to date. The book is now issued: in two edi- 
tions,a handsome vellum cloth edition on 
laid paper, at 75 cents, and a neat paper 
edition from the same plates at 25 cents. « It 
is now in its eighteenth thousand, and many 
new editions will doubtless be required for 


tariff question, has this year been carefully 
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APHORISMS OF THE THREE THREES, by 
Edward Owings Towne, has reached its 
third edition, and has been revised with the 
addition of several new pages. It is hand- 
somely bound in silk cloth with gilt top and 
design in gilt on the side. The New Orleans 
Picayune says of it: “It is full of pithy, 
bright, andysuggestive sentences; a good book 
for the bad quarters of an hour that once in 
a while creep into one’s day.” The price has 
been reduced to 50 cents with the publication 
of the third edition. 

To any one who will agree to show the 
books to acquaintances, and if possible take 
orders for us, at the liberal discount we allow 
our agents, we make this special offer: For 
one dollar we will mail one copy each of 
“The Evolution of Immortality,” “ Aphor- 
isms of the Three Threes,” and the paper 
edition of “The American -Protectionist’s 
Manual;” also the order blanks and circulars 
making up an agent’s outfit. 

Understand that these are not by any means 
the only books on which we can offer in- 
ducements to agents. We suggest that all 
who apply for agencies mention the class of 
book for which they think they could find 
most demand. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, - 
173 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


-EBASTER SERVICES 


consisting of music, reading and antiphonal responses, 
arranged as a suitable order of exercises, with several 
carols appended, may be had at $2:50 per hundred, 
sample copies 3 cts., by sending to the 


WESTERN UNITARIAN 8. §. SOCIETY, 


the present campaign. 


| og 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestione of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 
Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. 


‘One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have ever read. The book has the great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucid style, andis of great in- 
terest. ecan detect some places where the aryu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the. 
immortality of the soul.”"—Omaha World. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 

Kight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A special 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50; by mail, $1.65; no 
less number sold. 


The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 
A Cup of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 
Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness, Tenderness, the 
Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. ‘All who try to make their religion a thing of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for Jiving 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication.’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


A Study, by Rev. J.C. F. Grumbine. 
18m0, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 


“Tt is full of eloquent passages."’"—WYrances Power 
Cobbe. | 


‘‘The author has conducted his argument on the - 
great question involved in a plain, practical way.’’— 
Columbus Daily Despatch. 


PRACTICAL PIETY. 
Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects: ‘‘The 
Economies of Religion,” ‘* Bread versus Ideas,” 
“Present Sanctities,”’ ‘*The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.’’ Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price; 30 cents. 


‘‘The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones's best.’"— The Unitarian, 


‘*The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
though now and then the talk is very good.”—New 
York Evangelist. 


a ey of these books mailed on receipt of 
price. Catalogues free. Agents wanted for 
these and 300 other books. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


Cloth, square 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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THE ONLY BOOK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED! 


BY G. DAIZ.AS IND, Mm. D. 


A Book for the Student, the Home, the General Reader ! 


There is no subject which has so much interest to mankind as man. Dr. Lind’s great work traces step by step the 
history of the human race from the days of primeval man, when he hunted the cave bear, the reindeer and the mastcdon, 
down to the present time, when man’s implements of war are. the monstrous Krupp gun and the huge iron ship, his 
implements of civilization, the printing press, the newspaper and the steam-engine. Countless ages have rolled away, 
but the author has faithfully followed the race in its endless struggles and aspirations. The details in his well-drawn 
picture of humanity are complete. Nota single important feature has been omitted, the whole forming a superb 


OOwTawig VOLUNE OF 750 PAGES, WITH 273 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Though only just published “Man” has met with universal favor (see Testimonials on the other side of this sheet). 
It is destined to be the best selling book ever offered to the American people, and 


A BONANZA FOR ACENTS. 


It is a book which catches the eye at a glance. The person who once examines it is sure to want to read it 
through. ‘Though the book deals only in facts these facts have all the fascinating interest of a work of fiction. The 
agent will have no difficulty in securing the attention of the subscriber at once, owing to the 


NUMEROUS BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


which will please all classes. At the same time the clear, vigorous style of Dr. lind will charm the person of literary 
tastes. Bear in mind that “Man” is no cheap “paste-pot” book. It is a standard work on which neither time nor expense 
has been spared. Its scope is seen in the following table of 


P 


COON TENTS. 
BOOK 1.—Primeval Man. CHAPTER XII. Progress of Civilization. 
CHAPTER I. Ideas of Various Nations Concerning Man’s Origin. a 
# 1). Scientific Theosies of Man's Orlane ‘5? BOOK Ill.—Nature and Constitution of Man. 
" III. Scripture Doctrines of the Origin of Man. PART I.—THE WONDERS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
IV. The Antiquity of Man. CHAPTER _ I. The Bony Frame Work. 
V. Life of Pre-historic Man, 6 II. The Moving Powers of the Body. 
VI. The Dawnings of History. 4 Ill. The Digestive Machine. 
rh ‘6 IV. The Circulatory System. 
BOOK II.-Man in History. ‘ V.: ‘Tha Aneorptive Svuben. 
CHAPTER I, The Races of Men. " VI. The Respiratory System, 
ae Il. The Languages of Men. - VII. The Skin. 
" III. Strueture of Languages. ‘¢ i aeVIII. The Nervous System, 
“a IV. Customs and National Traits. (Births, Marriages, ” IX. The Senses. - 
Dress, Decoration and Modes of Punishment. ) 
“a V. Customs and National Traits. (Hunting, Arms PART II.--RIGHT LIVING. 
and Armor, Burial.) CHAPTER I. Hygiene. 
= VI. Customs and National Traits. (Food, Narcotics, of II. Hygiene. (Continued.) rig 
| Amusements, Salutations, Modes of Conveyance.) < III. Accidents and Emergencies. 
s VII. The Religions and Superstitions of Men. 5 IV. The Sick.Room and Nursing. 
" VIII. Religions and Superstitions of Uncivilized Men. $6 V. Curious Facts of Life and Death. 
4 IX. Polytheistic Religions. 
X. Myths and Folk-Lore. PART Il.—THE MIND. 
as XI. Human Dwellings and Home-Life in all Ages and | CHAPTER I. The Ment:l Powers. 
Countries. " Il. Mental Peculiarities. 


There is no padding in this book. Every Page is Interesting. It will sell to the farmer, mechanic, lawyer, 
minister, doctor, teacher, student, to the rich and the poor, the learned and the unlearned, to the old and the young. 
Agents need not travel half a day to find some one to buy this book, for 


THE ENTIRE HUMAN RACE 


is interested in tne subject. The work is written in a style suited to the masses. Any one who can read at all can read 
“Man” and understand it. It places in reach of all information which most |} eople could never obtain otherwise, for the 
majority do not have access to libraries. Its clear large type and beautiful cream-tint paper make reading it a pleasure. 
It is always reliable, ‘‘Man”’ is one book in a thousand Agents, try it. | 

The Prospectus furnished to Agents contains numerous illustrations and sample pages showing print, paper, 
binding, etc. The book may usually be sold from this alone, but it]is far better, in fact necessary, to have a Sample 
Cozy of the book. You can then read the work and be prepared to answer all questions. This copy can readily be sold 
ae more than the price of the entire outfit, The latter includes also a book of complete instructions showing how to sell 
“Man. | 


PRICES=-—\Fine cloth, beveled boards, marbled edges, gold and black side stamp__________._---________-___________- $2.50. 
Ha f morocco, beveled, marbled edges, gold side and back stamps __________-__..-.__--___-_-- saeastiapeliindutti 3-50 
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EDITORIAL. a 


; 
Prorounp thought is the greatest enricher and deepener 
of true life. But how shall we cultivate the power of 
thought? By asking ourselves questions. 


Tue morbid nature is the one that has lost its balance, its 
power of self-government, so that at last self-control is the 
creat secret of wise, helpful and happy living. 


Sarp Malebranche: “If I held truth captive in my hand 
I should open my hand and let it fly, that I might again 
pursue and capture it.” ‘T'ruly strength comes only through 
activity. 


Tue higher the type of Christianity the more impersonal 
it becomes. The early thought of deity was my God. The 
latest and sweetest fruit of the religious nature is expressed 
inmy God. ‘The consideration of the ‘‘me”’ is lost in the 
immeasurable love of deity. 


We learn that a monthly, the Unity Pulpit, has been 
launched in Denver by the Rev. Thos. Van Ness. It will 
contain one sermon a month for missionary purposes. We 
are well-wishers of this new enterprise and extend to its 
founder our congratulations with a hearty good-will. 


We like Swedenborg’s idea of worship. While he be- 
lieves devoutly in the aspirations of the soul to God in 
prayer and gratitude, he has infinite faith in that truer 
worship of work—the tender voice for the bereaved; the 
light, ready footstep for the aged and weary, the good cheer 
and helpfulness for neighbor and friend. 


We have before us a very agreeable message from an 
esteemed friend, who is pleased to speak of our March 3d 
number of Unrry, which he terms the “ jubilee number,”’ in 
very favorable terms. We ourselves, from the many good 
words received, are glad to know that its merit was gener- 
ally felt, and that the spirit we meant to breathe from it 
was indeed present. 


Tue place of effort in the evolution of spirit is not yet 
satisfactorily determined. ‘There is nothing of the sort in 
nature. So far as we can see, the processes of nature are 
the result of a balance of forces, all motion following the 
line of least resistance. But the human soul throws itself 
athwart the stream of tendency, in its healthier moods de- 
lighting in overcoming obstacles by persistent attack. A 
purely mechanical theory of evolution is spiritless. There 
must be room for the self-determining soul in the order of 
progress. 

Wirx regard to bequests for specific purposes the Con- 
gregationalist says: ‘The public, and especially any 
persons who may be contemplating charitable donations to 
Andover, or like institutions, will await with interest the 
issue of that new case which has been entered before the 
Supreme Court by the trustees of Phillips Academy. It 
will be seen that the object of this is to determine whether 
a visitorial system solemnly established eighty years ago by 
the founders and associate founders of the seminary, partly 
to furnish a perpetual safeguard against any possible lapse 
from orthodoxy on the part of the trustees . . . . is 
to be overthrown upon the ground that it never, in fact, had 
auy legal existence!” The chain of difficulties in which 


Andover has been thus involved very clearly demonstrates 
the folly of man’s endeavoring to dictate after death the 


terms on which devisees shall enjoy his beneficence. The 
wisdom necessary to such dictation may well advise the 
humble-minded against such a course. At any rate 
humanity is nobler when trusted, than when its footsteps 
are dogged by inquisitors. 


SomE of the Southern Episcopalian churches are finding 
their colored brethren very obnoxious, and now question 
their right to sit in the Diocesan Convention. It is to be 
hoped that this spirit may die out, as, if encouraged, it’ 
would not only lead to gross violations of justice, but also 
widen the color breach now so prevalent in many parts of 
the south. On the other hand, what the better white 
population might do for the colored race, through associa- 
tion, in the way of refining and uplifting, can scarcely be 
overestimated. 


WE quote the following from The Presbyterian Review: 
“The rumors respecting the withdrawal of members from 
Dr. Andrew Bonar’s church in Glasgow on account of the 
introduction of hymns ‘were exaggerated. Only one elder 
has left and the twenty-eight members who objected have 
returned.”’ We leave our readers to judge for themselves 
of the status of Presbyterianism in Glasgow, but must 
confess our satisfaction at the return of the twenty-eight, 
unless indeed hymnology may there have some execrable 
features that we know not of. 


From an: exchange we quote the following great truth: 
‘For the maintenance of health, the prevention of super- 
stition, she [the church| must continue to doubt. 
Progress, in understanding man and God, can be had only by 
constant questioning. The ripe nut rends the burr; 
until then itis unripe. . Hold your dogmas as long as 
you can honestly. Nature will teach you when they are 
outgrown. . Doubt is not the normal state, though a 
natural and necessary experience. It is a_ transitionary 


phase an incident of growth. The normal state undoubtedly 
is faith.” 


Tue following bit, giving us a vivid picture of James 
Martineau’s everyday life, is taken from a letter from the 
venerable writer and divineto a Chicago correspondent. It is 
of peculiar interest just now, after the publication of his two- 
volume work on religion. He says: “I go on in my old 
ways of habitual, studious work, though at a somewhat 
slackened pace. Being clear of one book, I have struck into 
the preparation of another, perhaps to remain unaccom- 
plished. But one must not drop the tools of industry till 
they fall from one’s hand.”’ | 


Peruaps it is difficult for most men to realize the tenacity 
with which the ancient nations clung to the idea of a terri 
torial divinity. There are traces of it in the noblest of the 
Old Testament writings, and it is noticeable in the Roman 
religion. ‘‘The ancients,” says De Coulanges in his ‘Ancient 
City,” ‘‘never represented God as a single being acting upon 
the whole universe. Each of their innumerable gods had 
his little domain; to one a family belonged, to another a 
city or a field? Even to-day at Naples, each quarter of the 
city has its Madonna; the lazzaroni kneel before,that of their 
own street while they insult that of the next corner. They will 
even fight with knives in defence of the merits of their respect- 
ive Madonnas.” Later religionists have made even greater 
assumptions. They have believed their perception of the 
one God must be the only one possible to all other men, 
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How many of us who indignantly protest against the use 
of intoxicants are willing to forego the tea, coffee and 
tobacco, which are only less harmful stimulants? - 


THat was a touching little incident of which the Inde- 
pendent makes the following note: A poor woman was seen 


weeping on hearing of Mr. Corcoran’s death. And, being» 


asked why, she said, ‘Oh, that good, good Mr. Corcoran is 
dead—him that did so much good to everybody.” ‘‘ And 
did he ever especially help you?” inquired a reporter. . . . 
‘‘ No, never me;” she replied through her tears, ‘‘ but I know 
he helped so many other poor people—so they have always 
said. If it wasn’t me it was folks like me—and that kind of 
men, oh, they are scarce enough to make anybody sorry to 
have them go from the world. He was a good man.’” Is 


not that closing lamentation a mute reproach with too much 
truth in it? 


An interesting attempt is made by Henry R. Elliot, in the 
Korum, for March, to set forth the relative space devoted 
by prominent newspapers to the different classes of news 
items. ‘Thus in twelve New York papers, for Friday, 
Sunday and Monday, October 14, 16, 17, 188%, religion oc- 
cupies, on the average, 3.5 per cent of the space; crime, 11.7 
per cent; sports, 7.7; markets, 5.8; theaters, 4.3. In acom- 
parison of twenty-two representative papers from the princi- 
pal cities of the United States, the attention given to crime 
averages 10.0 per cent; to religion, $ of 1 percent. Judg- 
ing by the two days which were chosen at random, the com- 
parison between different sections may be interesting. New 
York and Cincinnati lead in space devoted to criminal items, 
and Boston seems to care least for such news. In religion, 
literature and art, Boston is prominent, and the worst ex- 
hibit is made by Cincinnati. It is easy to give an undue 
value to such statistics. People do not generally turn to 
the daily or Sunday paper for their religious news, and 
religious items are not so swiftly gathered as the accidents 
of the day. The newspaper is first of all a chronicle of 
events. In the dearth of striking occurences the editors fill 
up their columns with what they can get, in regard to men- 
tal activities. On the whole, the result does not seem un- 
duly depressing. At any rate it is a pretty fair indication 
of the proportion of tastes in our uncivilized civilization. 
As Mr. Elliott says, the newspaper circulates in “ Vanity 
Fair,” and editors and proprietors understand their con- 
stituency.. 

‘Tur King is dead ’’—he who, of rulers of the earth last 
week, most made the title real. A boy of nine, he saw 
Napoleon enter his father’s capital a conqueror. The king 
of ninety dies the conqueror of France and Austria,—the 
military chief who “made the Prussian army the Prussian 
nation in arms,’’—the welder of discordant states into one 
enthusiastic Fatherland,—the re-creator of a German em- 
pire,—the potentate whose single voice could guarantee 
the peace of Europe. All this is true, and yet he was a 


man of the past; he believed in the divine right of kings; . 


he belonged to the old order of force, and consequently, to 
the things that wane. To Judge by his methods, and by 
their success, 
“Over the whole earth 
Still is it Thor’s-Day.” | 

“Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you,” 
was his bequest dependent on one hideous condition. In 
the Reichstag his Iron Minister had just secured the pas- 
sage of the army bill, which is to organize six millions of 


soldiers. ‘‘ Give me an army six millions strong, and I will 


be the peace-maker of Europe!’’ said Bismarck for his 
master. So some day it will be written of him in the his- 
tories, ‘‘ His empire only prepared the speedier way for the 
Republic of Germany; the very strain and crush of his 
military system, opening men’s eyes, led toward the aboli- 
tion of the standing army and the disarmament of Europe.” 
And the emperor’s bequest of peace may, after all, come 
true. 
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Tue worthy philanthropic work of the world will feel a 
loss in impetus through the much regretted death of Henry 
Bergh. His labors as organizer and president of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, was a great force 
for the helpless in New York city, and from that center 
spread its rays of influence throughout the country. And 
not animals only, but many of the poor little waifs of 
society, felt his tender protection when impressed into the 
service of dramatic companies, to the injury of health, 
though scarcely out of their cradles. The scorn and ridi- 
cule which formerly met Mr. Bergh’s labor is now, fortu- 
nately, a thing of the past, and this good work will go on 
in spite of the loss of its important mainspring. 


MapameE Bovcicav.t’s recent death suggests the fear that 
that noble French philanthropy, the Bon Marche, may be 
disabled. This is an immense store in Paris, having a staff 
of clerks numbering, it is said, the inhabitants of a large 
town. After the deaths of husband and son, Madame 
Boucicault, seeking how to do the greatest good, took each 


_ of the employés into partnership, allowing them to draw 


six per cent interest on their shares, and to invest their 
savings in the business. Pensions were given those who 
had served more than twelve years, meals were furnished 
the employés free of expense, and instruction in the 
languages was afforded on the same generous terms. The 
old and infirm employés were never dismissed but given 
some light work, while a fund was established to support 
disabled and superannuated clerks, to which Madame 
Boucicault contributed from her own private possessions 
0,000,000 franes (nearly $1,000,000) in cash and property. 
This splendid benefaction of the Bon Marche of Paris was 
only one of many, and this noble woman’s will now wit- 
nesses to the same spirit of kindliness and benevolence 
which marked her whole life. A monument, now con- 
templated, to the memory of this true philanthropist, would 
be a fitting memorial, especially if erected, as proposed, 
opposite the Bon Marche. Exemplars of so large a gener 
osity are too rare to pass by unnoticed. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN. 


“WX race that can not itself contribute its own redeemers, 
will never be redeemed.” So said. Dr. George E. Ellis in 
his interesting work on “The Red man and the White man 
in North America.” And Dr. Edward W. Blyden in his 
book on “ Christianity, Islam and the Negro race,” is quoted 
as declaring that the Christian missions to Africa must con- 
tinue to be failures until they are put into the hands of 
natives. 

But the question of race redemption has many sides to it; 
and while we recognize the force of such observations as are 
made by the writers mentioned, there are further considera- 
tions which must be taken intoaccount. For example, when 
we take long views of the destiny of the world-races, are 
there not many indications in science and civilization lead- 
ing to the conclusion that eventually, not only will the dis- 
tinctions between them grow less sharp, but be obliterated ? 
Perhaps the rashest statement that could be made to the 


casual observer on this subject was made to the writer of 


this article by an eminent naturalist who had spent much 
time in our Southern States: viz., that the black race would 
some day be lost in the white race—lost by absorption. 

Be that prediction true or false, we know that nature has 
many a device by which to help the weak and the despised. 
Where open conflict and direct competition would utterly 
drive the inferior to the wall, there is:often found some 
round-about way, some back entrance to survival, if not to a 
participation in the prizes of pomp and power. - It is cer- 
tainly a fact, according to the last census returns, that be- 
tween 70,000 and 80, Indians, not on the reservations. 
but scattered through the different States, are enrolled as 
citizens of our government. ‘They are dressed in the garb, 
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they follow the vocations, and exercise the duties of citizens; 
this gives us a hint of the transformation that is going on in 
the life and habits of these people. We gain a hint also of 
the way in which the Indian is disappearing; not altogether 
by annihilation, not even in the most marked way by dying 
out, but he is absorbed. He disappears as Indian only to re- 
appear as citizen. He simply crosses the line from tribal to 
national life, from vagrant to voter, from barbarism to civili- 
zation; and in a few generations the race distinctions 
which were thought ineradicable, by free mingling with the 
whites are lost sight of or forgotten. The time will doubt- 
less come, when on this continent there will be no such race 
as Indians. Nor need we afflict ourselves with any senti- 

mental regrets over such aconsummation. And yet, though 
not existing as Indians, the Indian blood and the Indian in- 

fluence will form a permanent element in the national life; 

will sooner or later flow in all the tides of culture, refine. 
ment and aristocracy that this land at its best is capable of 
producing. It is well understood that it is not wanting in 
some of the best stock of Massachusetts and Virginia to-day. 

This is exactly the nature of self-help always and every- 
where, in its last results. It is getting out of lowness and 
narrowness into something higher and broader. There are 
those, it is true, who suppose self-help to mean a deeper 
isolation, a sharper individualism, a greater emphasis laid 
upon national, sectarian, family or personal peculiarities ; a 
clinging to a perpetuation of certain externals—quiddities 
and oddities of customs, beliefs and habits. But the true 
salvation is to get out of these limitations, or to know them 
for what they are worth. To know our limitations and to 
feel their restraint is already to have passed beyond them. 
Simply to see beyond them, is to find all forces set in that 
direction. 

Take the social orders as they exist in our large towns. 
Begin with the lowest—that where the three conditions of 
ignorance, vice and poverty meet. Here we have a sort of 
Indian barbarism in the midst of civilization. Now, by as 
much as we manage to create a caste of these, set them 
apart, isolate them, bar them out from contact with people 
of higher rank and condition, we have done the worst pos- 
sible for them. Whatever social decree marks them as 
pariahs, or serves to make their peculiarities permanent, by 
treating them as a class by themselves, tends to fix their 
status and obstruct their advancement. 

Thus, even religion and philanthropy have often unwit- 
tingly assisted to quench the desire or to paralyze the power 
of self-help by their indiscreet methods of instruction and 
relief. The uniform of the orphan asylum and charity 
school, as well as that of the workhouse ; the regular appro- 
_priations and unwise distribution of alms-money, create, 
perpetuate and increase a class that advancing civilization 
should make less and less. Supporting the idle, the incom- 
petent and the vicious is not helping them, whether it be 
the Indian on the plain, or some white family in the city. 
And when the provision made for the poor only promotes 


their poverty ; wren the aid given to the dependent but 


deepens their helplessness ; when the care bestowed upon 
any class so emphasizes the peculiarities of their condition, 
that their ignorance and shiftlessness and misery become, 
like the beggar’s deformity, a sort of stock in trade; then a 
complete change of policy is necessary, or the worst results 
are to be predicted. 

_ Against the policy of depending upon a race to furnish 
its own redeemers, lies the fact that as soon as a man is re- 
deemed from any lower rank he unites himself with a new 
and higher one, and finds his interests there. Seldom does 
the girl or boy snatched from the purlieus of the town, or 
taken from the country almshouse, seek as a field of labor 
the scenes and conditions from which, as by miracle, he or 
she was rescued, or rose out of with perilous struggle. We 
must even respect that feeling on the part of those who 
have graduated from our “Homes” and “Refuges,” if 
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they do not return, to be too vividly reminded of their short- 
comings and bitter necessities. And it is very doubtful if 
they would make the best workers in the class from which 
they sprang. The prophet and reformer is no more likely 
to be recognized in his own race or social rank now, than 
formerly in his own village or country. Sometimes we edu- 

cate men in our own divinity schools with special reference 
to their carrying our faith to their own countrymen. But 
it is very rarely the case that they are successful in their 
work. More often their usefulness lies in other directions, 
and with a different people. 

The best hope of the Indian, we are convinced, is th» 
pressing close upon him the conditions of civilized life. 
Like every other creature he will gradually be affected by 
environment. His hunting grounds will grow smaller, and 
by necessity his schools will grow larger. He willat length 
learn the value of the printed ballot. He will find out that 
it can do more for him than the bullet,—more even than 
the government agent with his annual allotment of beef 
and blankets. L. 


THE PERFECT CHURCH. 


We give below some very hearty, earnest, truthful and 
searching words from a correspondent. We thank him for 
his words and are glad to lay them before our readers; for 
the world yet needs to be instructed, over and over again 
on the points which he touches. By “aspiration” we sup- 
pose our friend means what others again call ‘* worship.”’ 
Is not aspiration worship? And is not expressed aspiration 
the same as worship uttered, whether in the words of the 
moment or in a form earnestly adopted and made our own 
at the moment? 

“The great Church of the Future (whereof Unitarianism 
is either the herald or else a failure) will rest on four bases 
and no more—or, if you'please, it will have four aims, pur- 
poses, watch-words, and no more, viz.: love, righteousness, 
truth, aspiration; which, on the whole, correspond in a 
general way to fellowship, character, freedom, and religion, 
respectively. Perhaps this is their order of importance ; 
love first, aspiration last. Yet no one of them can be spared. 
With all four this world, and every other world, becomes a 
heaven, and nothing more can be wanted; with only the 
first three, we get a prosy work-a-day kind of paradise; 
with only the first two, there is the saintship of heroism, 
often misdirected, the fanaticism and narrowness, the need- 
less tragedy and loss of medieval life; without the first 
two we are in hell. | 

‘“‘ But let me try to explain what is meant by * truth’ and 
by ‘aspiration’ as bases or watch-words for church life, for 
‘love’ and ‘righteousness’ need here no definition from me. 
The church must commit herself, unreservedly, not to any 
body of true doctrines, but to the systematic, candid, un- 
biased search for truth. She must have the spirit of truth, 
that is, she must recognize the vast importance of learning 
(as fast as may be) what is true, and the folly of trying to 
gain or to serve any views ,by dogmatic or mechanical 
methods. Many persons say, ‘It is no worse to dogmatize 
in religion than in science. If you build universities to 
teach evolution and gravitation, why not commit your con- 
ferences to the promotion of Christian theism?’ But the 
fact is, we don’t build universities to teach any particular 
doctrines in science, but only to keep always abreast of the 
best thought and methods in science—-test all things—and 
train pupils to think for themselves and to make their own 
discoveries. That is the way in which a university stands 
for truth; not dogmatically, not as committed to any creed 
whatever, but forever in the candid, impartial, teachable 
spirit which characterizes all true science. | 

This may seem like imperiling every day the world’s hold © 
on even the best established and most fundamental of 
truths; but not so. Rather itis this perpetual readiness of 


science to re-examine all things, which enables thoughtful 
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people to confide in her as thiny can not confide i in theology 
and its ‘finalities.’ Freedom is conservative; the fluid 
ocean can not change its level from age to age as does the 
rigid land. 

“This absolute creedlessness need not abate by one jot 
our missionary zeal for the truth as each one of us may see 
it to-day; nor will it prevent a substantial consensus being 
reached as to many fundamental things. Just because 
every one is ready to deny and dispute, if he can, the New- 


. tonian gravitation theory, it comes to pass that it stands 


firmly. 

‘So much for ‘truth.’ Now a word as to ‘aspiration.’ 
By this I mean spiritual idealism; an earnest reaching 
(* breathing’) out toward whatever we recognize as highest 
and best in the universe—as when we look up to the stars, 
and breathe deeply, and so realize how unworthy of our real 
selves are any but the noblest purposes. When we aspire we 
are the most apt to pray, as well as to believe in God and im- 
mortality. Yet, I think, these not necessary to aspiration; 
for aspiration is not a belief, nor wholly dependent on be- 
hief; it is a frame of mind, or perhaps a state of the heart, 
and is open to the atheist as well. Closely, but, perhaps, 
not necessarily, connected with it, is what J call ‘love to 
God;’ but this, too, may be enjoyed by one calling himself 
an atheist, if he be somehow an optimist. — It is a sense of 
joy and enthusiasm and, perhaps, gratitude in the contem- 
plation of that power which through all things makes for 
righteousness. I believe in the duty of trying to cultivate 

this spirit of ‘aspiration,’ —a duty both for individuals and 
for churches. ‘“‘ When we do get a church that shall confessed- 
ly and really ‘stand for’ freedom, fidelity, aspiration and 
love, and for no mere intellectual creed whatever, but all 
whose members and ministers shall each try to teach the 
truth as he sees it, and to live worthily,— then I want to 
join that church,—for it will ‘come to stay,’ and will save 
the world. I think its members will mostly become theists, 
if it be brave enough not to make theism obligatory in tts 
written confession. ‘ When I am left most free, then am I 
most a theist; but when you ask me to confess my belief in 
God, then almost I cease to believe in him.’ ” | 

This last remark of our friend is very searching and very 
earnest. ‘here are things so very grand, holy and sacred 
to the individual soul that to speak of them much—and at 
all if by compulsion or under authority—is to cloud them 
in doubts and fears. He who can speak most confidently, 
most loudly, most frequently of his faith, is not likely to be 
one who holds it most dearly anddeeply. ‘‘ Lord, I believe 
—help thou mine unbelief,” must be often the prayer of a 
spirit which is both faith-breathing and humble. 


J. V. B. 


CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 


THROUGH THE GATE. 


By KATHERINE McDowWELL Rick, IN HARPER’s MAGAZINE. 


Two dimpled hands the bars of iron grasped, 

Two blue and wondering eyes the space looked through. 
The massive gate a boundary had been set, 

Nor was she ever known to be but true. 


Strange were the sights she saw across the way— 
A little child had died some days before— 

And as she watched, amid the silence hushed, 
Some carried flowers, some a casket bore. 


The little watcher at the garden gate 
Grew tearful, hers such thoughts and wonderings were, 
Till said the nurse: ‘‘ Come here, dearchild. Weep not. 
We all must go. ’Tis God hath sent for her.” 


“If He should send for me”—thus spoke the child— 
“Tl have to tell the angel: ‘ Do not wait, 

Though God hath sent for me I can not.come, 
I never go beyond the garden gate.’ ”’ 
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BEYOND THE GATE. 


AN ANSWER TO “THROUGH THE GATE.”’ 


An angel came to the garden gate, 

And called through the bars to the wondering child: 
‘“Come, God hath sent for thee, dear,’’ he said— 

But the little one lifted her eyes and smiled. 


‘**Do not wait,’ she said, ‘‘I can not come, 

For I never go out through the garden gate.”’ 
‘ But ’tis God hath sent,” the angel urged, 

“Not I, but thy Father in heaven doth wait.”’. 


Then the child spake soft through the iron bars— 
‘‘If my Father in heaven is waiting for me, 

It must be right to obey his call; 
Dear angel, lead on, I will go with thee.” 


The gate swung back at. the angel’s touch, 

And he laid gentle hold on her outstretched hand; 
Then, waving farewell to the earthly home, 

They journeyed far forth to the heavenly land. 


And there in the Garden of God she roams, 
And is kept by a love so tender and great 
That now she is safe from mortal harm,— 


And she ean not go out through the garden cate. 
EpWwarp B. Payne. 


A STUDY FROM BROWNING. 


TWO IN THE CAMPAGNA, 


I take this little poem to be a study of the mingled emo 

tions of divine and human love in the breast of man, the 

“Infinite passion and the pain 

Of finite hearts that yearn,” 

to quote the concluding lines of the poem first. It is not 
because human love is set over against the divine, but 
because it fails to typify and match that upward-springing 
feeling in the heart, directed towards ideal goodness that 
complaint i is made against it in this poem. 

Our two lovers, married lovers, it is easy to conceive 
them, have gone out into the campagna for a walk, and 
sitting down on the grass, one talks while the other listens. 
The first tells how a certain thought has come to him, 
which has often tantalized him before, since he has never 
yet really caught and made it his own. Now he will try 
again, and she must help him. As we read on and try to 
catch it, too, we see it is not a thought, logically formu- 
lated, but an impression the poet is “trying to seize and 
imprison in his verse, and he almost succeeds. The bright 
May morning, made up of Italian air and sunshine, soft: 
ened to tender pensiveness by the vision of ruined Rome i in 
the distance, is at work on his spiritual nerves. So closely 
does he feel himself allied to the spirit of the scene that he 
is in a tremble of expectation. In a moment more he will 
have disentangled his thought, a thought that covers the 
whole of the natural world, the love of their united hearts, 
and human history, whose monuments lie before them. 
a thought reaching up to and including God himself. 

What soul, not necessarily a poet’s, but has felt in some 
swift, flitting moment of experience, this rapturous hope, 
almost certainty, of coming complete possession of all it craves: 
the blest conviction, that here and now, in a second’s passage 
of time, the scales of sense will fall from the eyes, and we 
catch full knowledge of the great sweet mystery of things? 
Some such fond assurance as this filled our poet’s soul, 
which he misnamed thought. It began, he says, in 


‘The yellowing fennel run to seed” 


ran on to:a weed in the brick-work’s cleft, then to 


“Where one small orange cup amassed 
Five beetles.” 
 % > ame last 
Everywhere on the grass y slope 
I traced it. Hold it fast.” 
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In the verse that follows he tries to paint the scene before 
them in its wholeness, with all the subtle, enticing sug- 
vestions it contains. 

“The champaign with its endless fleece 
Of mee grasses everywhere; 
Silence and passion, joy and peace, 
An everlasting wash of air, 

Rome’s ghost since her decease.” 

What life is here, a very largesse des richesse, with “ mira- 
cles performed in play,” and nature having her own way on 
every side. Let nature have her way with us, too, he says, 
who love and know no way to help it, even if need existed. 

: “ Let us be unashamed of soul.” 


This exuberant mood soon passes, and mild complaint 
against love, sad but inevitable, ensues. It should be 
either much more than it is to its votaries or less, all or 
nothing. 

*T would that you were all to me, 
You that are just so much—no more.” 

He loves his love so much he would fain make the will, 
eyes and heart of one the other's also; mingle soul and 
being so completely that the two parts should never know 
each other separately again. 

“ Your part, my part 
In life, for good or ill.” 

This is not to be. The soul of man can attain perfect 
likeness and identity with no other created being’s, only 
with God himself. 


‘ No, I yearn upward; touch you close, 
Then stand away. I kiss your cheek, 
Catch your soul’s warmth; I pluck the rose 
And love it more than tongue can speak. 
Then the good minute goes.” — 

Jesus need not have said, “ Except a man leave father 
and mother.”” He must leave them, constrained, not by 
authority, but nature, if he would make free quest for the 
Infinite. All human ties and relations drop groundwards 
of their own weight, when the soul springs upward like 
flame to meet and melt in the fires that are its source. 
Friend, lover, all creatures and affairs of space, show like 
mere specks on a distant planet in these moments of brief 
spiritual exaltation. And such moments are as brief as 
they are rare. 

“Adready how am I so far 
Pano that minute.” 

The soul ae re-entered the body, the vision is lost; and 
the mind sets to work on the old task of self-examination. 
Again he must submit to be blown about by idle winds like 
the thistle-ball, 

“Fixed by no friendly star,” 
and just as he seemed about to learn something. He did 
not catch his thought this time either, even with her to help 
him, Nature has played him that old trick again; Nature, 
who, as Lowell says, in the opening lines of the ‘‘Cathe- 
dral,’’ where he treats of this same theme: 


“ Safe in uncontaminate reserve 

Lets us mistake our longing for her love, 

And mocks with various echo of ourselves.” 
But Browning would hardly accept this solution of the 
The world of spirit is as real to him as that of 
imaged sense and symbol in which it gives itself form; but 
man is mingled spirit and sense, and must suffer the pen- 
alties, as well as reap the high benefits that come from a 
doubly - striving nature. 


“ Only I discern 
al Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn.” 
C. P. W. 


Tse humanity of heaven shall be nothing but the human- 
ity of earth lifted to its full activity, filled with the divinest 
impulses, made cognizant of its greatest powers, and made 
ambitious for its completest work. God grant us the begin- 
hing of that heaven now!—Phillips Brooks. 
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A WORD ABOUT THEODORE PARKER. 


[Gladly we make room for the letter below, which we think it no 
wrong to publish without our friend’s consent, and ask his forgive- 
ness editorially at the same moment. We like the letter because it 
speaks so truly of Theodore Parker. There never was a greater 
mistake than to think that great preacher and fervent religious soul 
a mere denier or destroyer. Never in his life did he clear a bit of 
ground but it was to build atemple onit. Also we like the letter 
because we do humbly believe that Unrry follows the same path and 
is an upbuilder of true faith. ] 


Eprtor or Unrry: To me it seems that the sketch of 
Jouffroy’s analysis of ‘“‘The mode of religious transition” 
is a valuable part of the excellent number of Unrry dated 
March 3. In it your author says that, in theology, “the 
destructive and constructive labors can not belong 
to the same generation.” And again, that, to those whose 
work is to destroy, it never can be given to construct. 

If this is true in the main, of which I do not feel conti- 
dent, special honor should be given to such an exceptional 
case as that of Theodore Parker, in whose preaching de- 
struction and construction went hand in hand. Having 
attended the whole of his ministry in Boston, I can say 
with confidence that he never pointed out an error in the 
old theology without clearly showing the truth that should 
stand in its place. This trait I have always thought a 
very valuable one in Parker’s preaching, and I have often 
had occasion to mention it, since false rumor has so gener- 
erally described him as destructive merely or mainly. 

False doctrine in theology still holds and binds the great 
majority of our population, and therefore much work of the 
class called destructive yet needs to be done; but Imay 
safely congratulate Unity upon striving to do that work in 
the best way and combine the constructive with it thor- 
oughly and well, in spite of Jouffroy’s dictum. 

Yours with high esteem. 


| CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 
FRAMINGHAM, MaAss., March 7, 1888. 
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LOVE IN SERVICE. 


AT MORNING. 


Come heart, unpack! What's there for her to-day? | 
First, love; then thoughts of love; and then—ah blest! 
Dearer than all, thoughts for her, which do say, 
‘What can I do to help, to cheer, to rest?” 
This known, then soon ’tis done; 
And so the day’s begun. 


AT NIGHT. 


Come heart, pack up! What’s there from her to-day? 
First, love; pure memories; then sense most blest 
Of watchful care exhaling o’er my way, 
Now fall’n to dewy benisons of rest. 
With this, my sleep’s begun; 
And so the day is done. 
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MR. GRUMBINE’S PAMPHLET.* 

A question which is at present agitating alike the bosom 
of both pulpit and pew receives vigorous handling .in this 
little treatise by a writer whose ability to cope with the 
subject was testified in his lately-published “ Evolution and 
Christianity,’ which was reviewed in these columns some 
months ago. What Mr. Grumbine’s absolute sincerity and 
love of truth have already cost him in facing misunder- 
standing and bitter opposition in his Syracuse .parish will 
indicate the fearlessness with which he undertakes the con- 


- sideration of a question, to whose very existence the major- 


ity of the Christian world has only recently, although rap- 
idly, awakened. 
After a brief but comprehensive survey of the situation, 


*** The Deca ~\A of the Christian Church; the Causes and Remedy.”’ By the Rev. 
J. - F. Grumbi 
& Co. 


ne. 18mo, paper, pp. 32; 15 cents. 


Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
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the writer bases the discussion upon the conclusion that the 
church is slowly but surely losing her hold upon the hearts 
of men, and will continue to do so until she rises to a 
recognition of the causes of her disintegration, and ex- 
changes her negative position for an active and positive one. 
Of the change in the aspect of religion, Mr. Grumbine 
says: 

The student of history is surprised as he ponders the growth and 
development of the church to see how uncertain and unreliable has 
been man’s estimate of the value of religious phenomena. He has 
seen how religion in the form of revelation has undergone such 
revision and scrutiny as to make the most conservative scholar sus- 
pect the authenticity and genuineness of all fundamental religious 
data. . . Like atree which, in passing through four seasons of 
climate, changes its appearance but not its nature, so Christianity 
has in doctrine been modified as it passed through the ages, but in 
life itis the same. Is it, or can it be,so understood? As dogma, 
Christianity is being shifted from what is unsound and illogical to 
bases firmly settled upon the very nature of things.” 

One of the greatest dangers to the church in this cTis1s, 
seems to the writer to be the selfishness and inconsistency 
of professed Christians, the foes of her own household, and 
the timidity of the pulpit. 
personally reluctant to follow in the unfaltering footsteps 
of science, but it shrinks from the possible pain and perse- 
cution which they who prepare the way of the liberal 
church must steel themselves to endure. Were the doc- 
trines of Christ taught without compromise, the scourge 
would fall across shoulders unaccustomed to aught but the 
purple and fine linen of an esthetic creed, and “salaries 
once handsome would suddenly be contracted if men should 
preach again the gospel he once taught to the multitudes 
in the streets of Jerusalem or on the hills of Judea, as that 
law, which should be preached though martyrdom should 
jeopardize human life. ‘The church is afraid of us,’ says 
the world. Yes, or long ago it would have made the very 
temple ring with its thundering protests against the dis- 
honesty, fraud, injustice, and violence of society.” 

But the united Christian church which is yet to come, as 
the writer sees its renewed and glorified superstructure 
rising upon the foundation stones of the past, shall show 
forth from pulpit and pew, a religion unfettered by secta- 
rian bonds, an aim which shall-be the complete lifting up of 
mankind, ‘‘a temple where God will be recognized in nat- 
ural laws, in which humanity will be taught how it best can 
live, and not how it can most easily die, and where the 
kingdom of God will not be embraced by that portion of 
the human family redeemed by the sacrificial blood of any 
martyr, but rather the community of pure men and women 
whose heaven can not be bought or sold, whose delight will 
be in the law of God forevermore.”’ 

The breadth between the walls of Mr. Grumbine’s ideal 
church is refreshing, and, although its air may be too rari- 
fied for the comfort of all his readers, it is an atmosphere to 
which they must become acclimated, to a certain extent at 
least, in the general development of the argument which is 
inevitable, and in which this present discussion is an open- 
ing wedge. If clergymen of the writer’s moral courage 
and intellectual initiative were the rule rather than the 
exception, the Christian church for which he looks would be 
less a visiqn of the future than it is to-day.—-Buffalo Ex- 
press. 


OF ‘THE RELATION OF THE MATERIAL PHENOMENA OF 
' NATURE TO THE SPIRITUAL IMPRESSION 
| PRODUCED. 

The question involves the mystery and meaning of na- 
ture, and, also, the “state of mind” of the one acted on by 
such phenomena. Standing before a grand phenomenon 
the impression produced is measured by the relative appre- 
hension of it. As the apprehension approaches the real, so 
is the spiritual impression. . In other words, if one really 
and truly interprets the phenomenon he “ thinks the thought 
of God,” and so és spiritually impressed. More than that 
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even—he may really know: for there is that within us 
which recognizes the real, as like responds to like throughout 
the universe. 

If we view the universe of material things as the thought 
of God, then it follows that the nearer we come to a full 
comprehension of material things the more nearly we “ think 
the thought of God,” after him; the more readily and truly 
we apprehend the mind of God concerning us, and our re- 
lation to him and all things spiritual. Material phenomena 
spiritually impress because really and truly they are spirit- 
ually based. a a 

Nature is thus seen to be an expression—word, message, 
—of the Supreme Mind to us. It is the outward form or 
aspect of God himself, just as the uttered thought is the 
outer side of the friend whose mind it expresses. We look 
into the face of a friend and read, in part, the friend. 
The face—the phenomenon—-is not the friend; it but 
partially reveals the real friend. To get at the friend 
you must go deeper. But, after all, when the face is 
really known, the face, seen at its best, is a word, a 
message, and you know pretty confidently the friend. You, 
at least, know that the friend—a spiritual reality—is 
struggling to reveal himself, and only imperfectly succeeds; 
that the friend is something behind the face. And so the 
material phenomenon, the face, amounts simply to an ex- 
pression, or medium of communication, between the spiritual 
entity of your friend and your own consciousness. Just so 
the mountain, the lake, and the tender summer sky is an 
expression, a word, to your consciousness. ‘The divinity 
behind these speaks through these to the divinity within 
that other phenomenon that bears yourname. ‘“ Like is to 
be known only by like,” and ‘‘ He who knows himself knows 
all things in himself.”’ 
ity, especially if we are in a receptive state, such as uncon- 
sciously comes upon us at times, we find ourselves lifted and 
calmed in mind, and “ know ”’ assuredly that it has a mean- 
ing beyond itself. ‘The mystery of it breaks in light that 
dazzles.”’ Facts, nevertheless, are learned that can not be 
explained Certainty is reached and grasped where we do 
not understand. If an explanation is attempted, what 
better than to say that it is the Infinite Spirit smiling its 
assurance, and impressing itself upon its offspring. The 
mountain, the lake, the tender summer sky,—is the appeal- 
ing, the assuring smile of Spiritual Paternity, poured down | 
upon the soul of man, lifting it to that higher plane where 
it perceives the touch of an underlying, ineffable reality, of 
which the visible is but the symbol and showing forth. 

From such an altitude one does know, does see, and can 
trust absolutely in the sincerity and genuineness which 
underlies all things; which will outlast all phenomena and 
time itself, and which can not fail.—Yor ‘the things un- 
seen are the eternal,” to which the things seen lead: 


“Ty Him, who from eternity, self-stirred, 
Himself hath made by His creative word! 
To Him, supreme, who causeth faith to be, 
Trust, love, hope, power, and endless energy! 
To Him, who, seek to name Him as we will, 
Unknown, within Himself abideth still! 


“Strain ear and eye, till sight and sense be dim; 
Thou’lt find but faint s¢ml¢études of Him; 
Yea, and thy spirit, in her flight of flame, 
Still strives to gauge the symbol and the name. 
Charmed and compelled thou climb’st from hight to hight, 
And round thy path the world shines wondrous bright: 
Time, space and size and distance cease to be, 
And every step ts fresh intini y. 
2 * a 2 
_ “The soul of man, too, is a universe ; 
Whence follows it that race to race concurs 
In naming all it knows of good and true 
God-—yea, its own God ; and, with homage due, | 
Surrenders to His sway both earth and Heaven ; 
- Fears Him,—and loves, where place for love is given.” 
: : | . C. T. STOCKWELL. 
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UNITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT. 


THE HIGHER USES OF RELIGION. 


4 SERMON PREACHED BY REY. REED STUART AT THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH AT DETROIT, FEB.5, 1888. 


(Published by a lady of the Congregation.) 


More to be desired than gold, than much fine gold: sweeter alsa, 


than honey and the honey-comb; and in keeping them there is great 
reward.—PSALMS. 


The art of the poet is to find the subtle relation between 
dissimilar things. ‘To him the whole universe is a vast 
banyan tree in which all the myriad trunks and branches, 
however widely separated, are nourished by the same root. 
He sees the secret of the world, viz., that variety originates 
in unity, that appearance passes into Being. What the 
eye sees, and the ear hears, he thinks is a manifestation of 
what is deeper than sight and hearing. The world is 
thought taking form; it 1s soul externalizing itself. Where- 
ever he goes beneath the surface, breaks through the shell 
which binds all things, he confronts the life that has been 
from the beginning. Nature, to him, is a symbol of 
thought. ‘To the understanding the earth and the stars, 
the laws of chemistry, gravitation, plants and animals, seem 
to be self-sustained; but the poet sees these are but satellites, 
and retainers of Being whose empire is boundless. 

All the laws and facts of the physical world can be trans- 
ated into thought and become.an illustration of the moral 
law. Every event is a door opening into the holy place, to 
him who has the key which fits its lock. Thus knowledge 
and virtue, or science and religion are the same thing, seen 
under different circumstances,—different faces of the same 
shield. Gravitation, or the law which holds the stars in 
their orbits, is the same as righteousness, or the law which 
holds the heart in its place. 

Hence the writer of the nineteenth psalm finds no chasm 
lying between the physical and the spiritual. Both illus- 
trate the same thing. Not only the law written in the 
heavens declares the glory of God, but the law written in 
the human soul tells of the same magnificence. As the 
planets find their highest felicity, and their highest use in 
obedience, so man finds his supreme happiness and supreme 
compensation in a similar obedience to the law within him. 
X thought, this, as ancient as literature, and yet as fresh 
as the dawn of each new day. Virtue is sweeter than 
honey, and its reward is finer than any gold of old Ophir or 
new California. 

We find our lives cast in an age that deeply loves the 
useful. ‘To this test everything is brought at last, namely, 
of what use is it? 
what was believed; this age merely asks what is done! 
Those ancient inquisitors were no more relentless, in de- 
creeing the heretic to death, than is this stern spirit of 
utility when passing judgment upon the useless. Other 
defects may be venial; but to be useless is mortal and un- 
pardonable. 

Since the day of Bacon the mind has shown a growing 
tendency to turn away from the remote and abstract, to the 
hear and actual. ae actual plow or engine, that would do 
its work well, is deemed more valuable than all the specu- 
lations of the theologians concerning the nature of angels 
end the politics of heaven. For three hundred years ex- 
periment has gradually taken the place of dreams and 
guesses. As a result, a great change is apparent. The 
theoretical has declined, and the practical has increased. 
Looking at the great departments of agriculture, of chem- 
istry, of discovery, of machinery, all the broad ground of 
human knowledge, and human comfort and convenience, 


which so mark these days, and then looking at the former 
times; it is difficult to think that we are looking upon 
the same earth. Probably no other age of the civilized 
world has been as little encumbered with useless theories 
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as this. Not contented with the study of soil and machin- 
ery, our period has studied deeply the rights of man,—-his 
right to freedom, to education, to improved homes, and 
laws, and government. There is not only more mental 
activity than there was once, but it is directed toward 
more worthy objects. Having grown greater itself the mind 
can hold greater thoughts. 

The period in which the sentiment appeared, that the 
laws of God are sweeter than honey and more precious than - 
the finest gold, was one in which the popular thought was 
turned away from science and history and art and fixed 
upon religion. In those days arose estimates of God and 
duty which have power yet to thrill the heart. As the sun 
was the source of light and heat and rolled them, wave fol- 
lowing wave, over every part of earth—over mountain, and 
plain, and ocean, so the law of God encompassed all of life, 
giving light to the eye, gladness to the heart, wisdom to the 
mind, sanctions to the conscience, and peace to the obedient 
spirit. Modern science has not furnished any better conception 
of the efficacy and the majesty of law, than does some of the 
poetry of that far off day. Our life may be broader now 
than life was then; but we doubt if it is any deeper. 
Those days perhaps did not possess as great intellectual 
riches, or as great practical power as these: but there was 
a sublimity in their thought, at times, which has not been 
excelled, and a power to lift the mind above the trifling 
and place it among principles which are to the soul of man 
what the supli ght i is to the seasons or gravitation is to tides 
and worlds, which has hardly been equalled. 

A question, whose importance can not be concealed or 
evaded, is, whether religion will have as large a field in the 
affairs of the future as it has in the past. Will it ever 
dominate the mind again? Already the question has by 
some, been answered in the negative. It is tolerated and 
patronized by some in public, ‘who confess in private that 
they have outgrown it, for the sake of old associations, or 
for the sake of others who are not so far advanced. It may 
be still serviceable as a check, or restraint upon those who 
are crude, and have not escaped from the fears which super- 
stition imposed; but it will gradually be outgrown, and cast 
Its use is only temporary; there is nothing in its 
essential quality to make it inherently necessary, and give it 
permanence. It is merely an accident in the development 
of the race, and not a principle, inwrought in the very root 
and fiber of life. It is the creature, not the creator; and it 
depends upon society instead of society depending upon it. 
It is the vine, not the oak; a satellite, not a sun. 

Marking some shapes of religion, in history, and the uses 
to which it has been put, it is not surprising that some are 
turning their backs upon it, and are concluding that 
the world would be better without it. It has been. often 
only a superstition. It has tyrannized over the intellect at 
times. It has narrowed its influence to the one object of 
giving hope to the dying. All other objects have been 
crowded to one side, that the soul might be enabled to gain 
future happiness and escape the pangs of suffering. Its 
rewards were all postponed until after death. All the years 
intervening between the cradle and the tomb—years of 
business, of struggle, of disappointment, of aspiration, were 
passed over, and all its help was reserved for the dying 
hour. A large part of the thought of religion has been 
expended in debating doctrinal theories, whose definite 
solution must remain unaccomplished, and which would be 
utterly useless if they were solved. After summing up all 
the limitations and defects of religion, many conclude that 
it is all wrong, and utterly useless, and it becomes a virtue 
to oppose it. The highest religion one can have is irre- 
ligion. 

But is there not a use in religion which is inhesént and 
necessary, and not accidental and transient? As honey 
becomes the measure of sweetness, and gold the standard 
of value, so there is a principle in the soul which is the test 
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of all things. It has taken many outward shapes, but in 
its inner root it is one. As language assumes many forms 
and appears in various degrees of completeness, running 
from the names of a few objects among the savage races up 
to the finished speech of the highly civilized nations, which 
with its delicate shading can name everything lying 
between heaven and earth, and can express whatever the 
brain can think and the heart can feel, but can all be 
tracked to one source, so with all the many forms of relig- 
ion. No more than language is religion an invention of 
designing men. As speech, and music, and architecture 
grew up naturally out of the soul, so did religion grow from 
the same rich soil,—grew as grow.the trees and grass from 
the earth. The faith of Abraham, the integrity of Job, the 
morals of Aurelius, the philosophy of Plato, the lofty dream 
of Jesus, the moral enthusiasm of Paul, are all streams 
issuing from the same fountain,—a fountain fed by those 
mysterious streams which run down from the hidden origin 
of our world. From the primeval man, standing upon the 
border of history, within whose half awakened soul was the 
first dawning of awe or of terror as he looked upon the sea, 
or the starry sky, or death, and listened amid the voiceless 
silence for seme answer to the questions which his heart 
was asking about the nameless Power which sustains all 
things, all “the way to the writing of bibles, and the build- 
ing of temples, and the raptures of saints, sweeps one 
unbroken stream. In the study of physical things all forms 
are reduced, in their last analysis, to a few elements, or to 
one substance with two faces. So in religion the final 
analysis reveals one steady and persistent principle. As 
every color of the spectrum, as every tint of the flower, the 
changeable iris on the dove’s neck, and the delicate flush in 
the sea-shell, if followed far enough can be seen as related 
to the light which makes the flaming aurora, and brings day 
to every zone and parallel of earth, so, in religion, can all 
things be traced to a primal source. What is here, is there, 
also, only under a different form. ‘The superstition of the 
savage and the spiritual apprehension of the saint, are only 
modes of the same power, as coal and the diamond are‘only 
different arrangements of the same chemical matter, 

Only by some such conclusion are we able to form a just 
estimate of the greatness of religion, and its constant use in 
the world. Our young generation which has inherited a pas- 
sion for the useful, and has come into possession of more 1n- 
formation concerning the defects and shortcomings of re- 
ligion than of its excellencies, through the bequests of the 
generation that has left, and is leaving the earth, should 
survey well the greatness and the virtue of this domain 
before deciding to abandon it permanently. They would 
find that its history is not all dark. There are times when 
it could not be called religion, except by permission of the 
greatest. license in speech. As seen now there are periods 
in its history when it could only be called superstition. 
But the same license would be demanded in naming many 
other things, at certain stages of their history. When we 
pronounce the word “ government,” or ‘art,’ or “ litera- 
ture,’’ we think of a condition of affairs approaching com- 
pleteness, and not of a rude and inchoate form. The gov- 
ernment of the most enlightened nation of to-day has un- 


dergone many and great changes in reaching its present 


form. Much violence, much cruelty has attended its devel- 
opment. In its root form it was the tribal government of 
savage races in which the strongest ruled. Art is every- 
where the attempt to embody the beautiful,—to make the 
transient vision an abiding reality. But it has come by 
slow and toilsome steps. Science is the attempt to find 
the reason of things,—-to trace every link in the endless 
chain of cause and effect which binds events together, fast- 
ening the raindrop to the ocean and this moment to the 
remotest ages. But science has made many mistakes, and 
many times been driven from its unreasonable positions. 
The religion of Alexandria or of Ephesus, was no more fool- 
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ish than the science of those famous cities. The art, the 
science, the government, the religion of the world could 
unfold no faster than the soul out of which they grew could 
unfold. If the soul were complete, these all would be com. 
plete. Their defects are simply the defects of man. But 
as we all agree that an imperfect art, or an imperfect science 
is better than no art or science, we should just as freely 
accept the conclusion that an imperfect religion is better 
than no religion. There have been, as Felix Adler says, 
only a few great religious teachers,—only a few in all 
time in whom the religious instinct became the com 
manding passion of their life. But there have only been 
a few great artists, a few great musicians, a few great 
philosophers, as well; and we decline his inference that. 
because religion is so far away from common life, it 
should not consume any of our time and there should be 
no attempt made to teach it to our children. We do not 
act thus in other things. Why make an exception against 


‘religion? We have no Angelo in our homes; and yet we 


like to have a few pictures there and try to bias our chil 
dren’s minds in favor of the beautiful. There is no Bee. 
thoven in our homes; and yet we have as good music as 
is possible for us there. There is probably no Washington, 
no Cincinnatus among our children; but we would have 
them patriotic to the extent of their ability. So, although 
we have no Gotama, no Christ, in our neighborhood, yet we 
would do well if we could have even a little of their fidelity 
to duty, of their love for the real, of their gracious uplifts of 
the spirit toward the Infinite, and could bequeath it to our 
children. ‘Thus, and thus only, can we be consistent—by 
increasing the facilities of approach to the knowledge of 
spiritual life, and reverence for the higher laws, in the same 
degree that has been done for knowledge of physical life, © 
and regard for all material laws. ‘Thus only can we absolve 
ourselves— -by bringing ourselves and all the youth face to 
face with the highest truth of God and man we can find. 
Seeking for a merely economic use in religion, the searcher 
would probably be disappointed. It pays no dividends in 
material things. Nor does it raise the value of stock or 
prevent famine or pestilence. But neither does literature 
or music render that kind of service. A book is not meas. 
ured by the amount of money it makes for the publisher: 
the value of a sonata is not that it makes food cheaper 
or makes a better margin for corn and cotton on “change.” 
A. picture is not one of the necessaries of life. There is no 
use in looking at the mountains, or the sea, or an orchard 
in bloom, or a cmmson sunset, or a leafless forest with a 
background of winter sky—finest of all etchings. No one 
has any larger bank account because of these; and yet they 
all seem to have their own adequate reason for existence 
and do not apologize for attracting attention to themselves. 
For everything there is a first, or surface use, and a last or 
profound use; so that, finally, it is revealed that the beauti. 
ful rests upon the necessary, and every common thing, like 
the ancient fanes, has a series of secular courts, beyond 
which, if one will pierce, he will find a sacred interior. 


“ All things have something more than barren use; 

There is a secret upon the brier, 

A tremulous splendor in the autumn dew, 
Cold morns are fringed with fire; 

The clodded earth goes up in sweet-breathed flowers, 
In music dies poor human speech, 

And, into beauty blow these hearts of ours, 
When love is born in each.” 


A similar use religion reveals. Itis not asurface and bar- 
ren utility, such as a cornfield, or a-market, or a joint stock 
company, displays; but such as is found lurking beneath 
the appearance, and stamps everything with divine neces- 
sity, whether it be a hut in the backwoods to shelter from 
the cold, or a gallery of art in which the beautiful of all 
lands and ages is constellated to delight all eyes;—a method 
of measurement of values which gives equal right to exist- 
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once to the statement of a clearing house, or a psalm of 
trust and aspiration. 

Life is not all summed up in providing material advan- 

tages. Money is needed; but so is friendship needed. 
Lack of the first would be embarrassing; but loss of the 
second would be a calamity almost fatal. We do not see 
how we could get along without steamboats and railroads: 
and yet, for thousands of years, people did get along with- 
out them. To be depriv ed of them would cause a tem po- 
rary inconvenience, and would frustrate some well consid- 
ered plans; but we could do without them better than we 
could do without human sympathy and human love. 

On every side we see we are enveloped by mystery. Our 
laws pretend to penetrate this mystery; but they penetrate 
it only for a little distance. Like the roads which run from 
the settlement —into the forest;—-broad and well beaten at 
first, after awhile they grow less plain; then diminish into 
a trail: this into a sehtary track, which scarcely disturbs 
the leaves; finally it 1s lost, and the unpenetrated maze 
stretches away 1n every direction. 

Thus lies the universe around us. We have learned the 
way toa few results. We know that water will turn our 
wheels; that steam will drive our engines; that coal will 
heat our houses; that electricity will run errands for us. 
We know that passion is strong; that trials are many; that 
sorrow presses; that jealousy hurts; that the heart aches; 
that death awaits all. Beyond these paths lies the un- 
traversed mystery. Who goes beyond these plain facts 
must be furnished with a strong, courageous self-sufficing, 
spiritual instinct which can translate hints and subtle sug- 
gestions into knowledge; for the highway is ended, and he 
must find his way alone. 

Living thus, for a few years, amidst a universe of which 
fo much i is, as yet unmapped, we need whatever help from 
all sources we can get. Strength we do all need, to carry 
us through the work which falls to us to be done; bravery 
we need; and hope, and patience, and patience, and again 
patience we need to bear with the apathy and apparent per- 
verseness of things. We need to have our awe deepened, 
and our trust; we need to have our purposes intensified, 
our moral natures knit of stronger fiber. The upward 
looking power, the prophetic power, the ability to measure 
events and give each temporal and transient affair its 
proper rank in the scale of things; the power to think 
of deathless realities—of God and immortality—and power 
to feel that darkness, and sin, and pain, are limita- 
tions incident to this stage of life, and the soul is passing 
through them toward a country whither they can not bear 
it company,—all this do we need; and all this it is currently 
believed—a conviction wrought out of the experience of a 
hundred ages—that temper of soul called religion is able 
to give. 

lt has not done this equally at all times. But no matter 
how it has allied itself with ignorance, nor how much it has 
been clouded by superstition, it has brought this gift to 
some. It does not give this gift equally to allnow. But 
neither does art give the same to every comer. One may 
travel the world over in search of beauty, and not find it, 
unless he carries it within him. So upon every fit soul re- 
ligion showers its gifts, supplementing every natural joy 
and making all of life a gracious opportunity; so that, like 
him in search of beauty who carries it with him, and invests 
everything with its charm, everything in life becomes 
sacred—every cup given to the thirsty is a Holy Grail, and 
the weed by the roadside has virtue in it, because it is the 
hem of God’s robe. 

It may be suggested that these uses of religion are too 
remote and abstract to gain the consent of the practical un- 
derstanding. But it may be said, in return, that everything 
has an abstract and a practical side. A brick block was a 
thought before it was a fact. There will come atime when 
the fact will be gone, and it will exist only in mémory or 
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There was atime probably when the earth did 
not exist, and there is liable to come a time when it'will 


thought. 


cease to be. Every concrete thing depends upon the mind 
finally, for nothing is permanent but is constantly changing 
into something else. The ideal is the most real for it alone 
exists always. ‘et 
Yet these uses of religion are not so remote from the 

actual life of man as might at first appear. Religion is not 
only a great dream, which elevates, and inspires, and 
transports the soul beyond the bounds of sense. Itis that; 

but it is more that that. It includes good deeds as well as 
noble dreams. In the story, after the transfiguraticn, 
Christ hurried down from the mountain to the valley on ap 
errand of mercy. Thus in life the lofty vision is but pre. 

lude and preparation for lofty actions. Religion asks*the 
figurative, the poetical, the transcendent in speech, to assist 
it in expressing itself ; but when it relieves the oppressed, 
and cheers the sorrowing, and pities the outcast, and builds 
hospitals, it is using symbols still to express its meaning, 
but they aresymbols that it requires no initiation to under- 
stand. vei 


“ Deep love lieth under 
These pictures of time.” boa 


It is a matter of history that when Rome became atheistic 
her art and poetry passed into adecline. That was sad; 
but it is also a matter of history that. her manhood dis- 
appeared at the same time. That was sadder still: Devoid 
of inspiration, not only beauty forsook the soul, but spirit- 
uality went the same way, and man became merely an eat- 


ing, drinking, pleasure-loving creature, living upon the 


ground and without the wish, to live higher. Religion is a 
fountain from which flows, not only “beauty, but nobler 
living down into the plains of life. » By exalting man in his 
aspirations and hopes, it draws toward the heights every- 
thing belonging to man. SBy increasing his hope, it in- 
creases his courage. It not only solemnizes his music, but 
it makes his heart more tender. By awakening his awe, it 
teaches him humility. If at times he 1s carried off his feet, 
and is swept upward through space, as if in a chariot of 
fire like the prophet, and sees the glory yet to be revealed, 
returning he walks more reverently amid the affairs of 
earth. Religion has awakened the noblest powers of the 
soul; it has given the grandest and sweetest music; it has 
softened the heart; it makes hfe significant; and it clothes 
earth witha splendor not its own—-asplendor borrowed from 
the majesty of God, as it borrows its refulgent days from 
the sun. 

The effort to pass by the inquiry as to the origin and 
destiny of the race, and think of it only in the present can 
not be successful. Wecan not become creatures of only the 
present even if we would. To eat, to work, to sleep for 
fifty or seventy years, and dismiss all thought about the far 
off past or the swift approaching future, will not suffice for - 
any of us. To attempt to silence all such i inquiry is to do 
violence to the soul. With that string broken, much of the 
sweetest music of this marvelous harp would be destroyed. 
We all turn wistfully, at times, toward the future, and 
wonder what it holds for us. Sometimes voices seem to bo 
borne to us from afar, voices of matchless sweetness, and all 
our misgivings vanish. 


“Oh, land beyond the sea! 
How near it often seems 
When flushed with evening’s peaceful gleams, 
The wistful heart looks on the strait and dreams 
It beckons us to thee, ) 
Fair land beyond the sea. 
The land beyond the sea! 
Sometimes across the strait, 
Like drawbridge to a castle gate, 
The slanting sunbeams lie, and seem to wait 
For us to come to thee, 
Calm land beyond the sea.” 
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we ‘must fall back at times upon a hope. 
esked if he did not think that there is sufficient evidence of 
inthortality, and he replied, ‘“‘I wish there was more.” So 


‘Through it countless hosts have already gone. 
‘saints; monarchs, 


hearts of the children to Miss Alcott’s 
with a sweeter, truer message for us all? Th@little fellow’s* but Flo 


But it is difficult to keep this mood unbroken, and 
Johnson was 


we have moments when we wish there was more. And yet, 


thowery uncertainty and mystery of it adds a sweetness and 
» w°pathos to life whose value can hardly be esteemed too 
. high. 
ra Acwling with the certain and measurable. 
‘ poor when we banish from us everything except what lies 
- within tangible limits. 


We do not wish to become mere creatures forever 
We become very 


Vast uncertainties about the tran- 
scéndent—a deity dwelling behind the clouds and only re- 


‘veuling rare glimpses of his presence, or the dream of a 
; soul existing forever—are more thrilling than.many small 


certainties about the length or breadth of some near object, 


> orexact thoughts about the human body and its food and 
.. @rink for three score years of earth. 


Thus the power of 
man to think of a probable future, is as serviceable as any 


thought of an actual present. He finds more happiness in 


dreaming of heaven, than he could in the assurance that no 


heaven exists. 

“Phere is one gate through which we all must pass. 
Heroes, 
nameless multitudes, aged, youthful, 
little children fresh from their mother’s arms are constantly 
going through that gate. With this opening outward, for 
us all in turn, we may be glad that there is in the soul 
that which even suggests that it not only opens for us to 
pass away from earth, but opens for us to pass onward to- 
ward a better earth. 

These are some of the uses of religion. It opens to our 
gaze the depth and grandeur of the spiritual life. It comes 
allied with morals. It awakens all the nobler powers of the 
soul. Itis the inspirer of art. It purifies and softens the 
heart. It adds pathos and beauty to life; it decorates the 
tomb with fadeless flowers of hope; and over all earth’s 
toiling millions it pronounces the perpetual benediction of 
God. 

Coming to these days, with so many signs and certificates 
of use, let no one think that religion can be cast to one side 
and abandoned by this generation. It is the greatest fact 
in history, and yet its triumphs are still in the future. 
Measure it well. It is broad and deep like an ocean. It is 
great enough to float every venture launched upon it. 


“The winds that o’er this ocean run, 
Reach through all heavens beyond the sun; 
Through life and death, through fate and time, 
(grand breaths of God, they sweep sublime.” 


Trusting our barks upon its tide we shall be carried 
along through life and time, through fate and death un- 
harmed, and ‘will land at last on some far off shore of epee. 
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THE HOME, 


MISS ALCOTT. 


When we heard that she was dead—Louisa M. Alcott 
—who had seemed one that could not die, a flood of 
sweet memories filled the minds of all of us. But 
she leaves a doubly vacant place in the hearts of the 
children to-day, for her fresh, loving message will come 
no more to you in the busy city or amid the quiet. of 
green fields. Said a little fellow, hearing his elders speak- 
ing of her whom death had called, “Is it our Miss Alcott?” 
She was indeed our Miss Alcott. Her life was like a broad 
and peaceful river fed by and feeding innumerable little 


rivulets, winding through the quiet country-side, so that. 


the great stream seemed flowing specially for eachs 
And do you not suppose that flow of sympa ANS 
hearf/nsp! 


her 


sad plaint “Ah, then she can write for us {ho pore nice 
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stories,” 
out the land; and all that we can now do is to take close to 
heart the many wholesome lessons she has taught us, and 
reap over and over again new harvests from the rich fields 


is going up from thousands of young lips through. 


he has left. 


THREE STORIES. 


Three children were sitting on the sofa waiting for the 
lamps to be lighted. “* Let’s each tell a story of somebody 
very brave,” said Flora. 

‘Yes, you and I can,” 
little.” 


“T can tell one,’ 


said Willie, *‘ but Shirley’s too 


’ said Shirley gravely. 

‘All right; begin, then, Flora,” said Willie. 

‘There was once a wonderful young woman who ‘had a 
wonderful dream. Her country had been conquered by 
another country, and she dreamed that an angel came to 
her and said that she must go forth as a soldier and restore 
her country. Of course that would be hard to do,. as she was 
a woman; so, although she believed her dream, she did not 
obey the angel’s voice. But she dreamed it again, and now 
she dared not disobey. She dressed herself as a soldier, 
took the lead of the army and conquered. So her country 
was saved; and it was growing to be strong. But in one 
of the battles that she came to be in alterwards, she was 
taken prisoner. 

“Then the enemy tried to make her say that she had not 
been guided by an angel. They were foolish and bad, and 
told her if she did not confess she had deceived people, she 
must be burned. But they could not make her change; 
and this brave young woman was burned at the stake. I 
have seen her picture. Her name was Joan of Are, and 
her home was in France.” . 

“T think,” said Shirley, slowly, “‘ that my story is not of 
somebody brave. I guess he tried to be brave.” 

All right; it will do as well. Now Ill tell mine,” said 
Willie. 

“Once thats was a splendid young man who was led 
away with ten thousand of his countrymen into a wicked 
war. He did not know until they were many miles away 
from home how wicked the war was. Their genera] was killed, 
and then the other leaders thought they would plan to go 
back home. But the great king who led the enemy asked 
them to come to a council, and there he cut off the head of 
every one of the leaders. The ten thousand men knew not 
what to do. They had no provisions; nothing at all which 
they needed, and they knew not their way home. Besides, 
they knew that the king intended not to let them go back. 
But this young man rose up and he said, ‘I will show you 
the way home, and will get food for you if you will believe 
in me.’ And he made such a beautiful speech to them that 
they did believe in him. Of course he knew that he, too, 
might be killed by the king; but he was not afraid. 5o 
they followed him; and although they had to go through 
creat danger and suffering, most of them got through the 
long journey safely. And when they came in sight of the 
sea that they knew so well, they fell down and cried for 
joy. The man was a Greek, and his name was Xenophon. 
Our teacher read us the story.” 

‘Mother told me mine,” said Flora. 

‘* Nobody told me,” said Shirley. ‘There: was once 4 
bad boy and another boy. And the other boy’s mamma 
said to him that not to ficht back was brave. So one day 
the bad boy pulled his sled away from him and slid all he 
had a mind to. Then he threw a snow ball that hit him on 
the face that hurt. Then he called him a name. ‘The 
other boy didn’t do anything, nor he didn’t say anything, 


“as.—and he held his fists behind him, but it comed awful hard.” 


\ thes | LE. 


' Were § 


ey’s voice trembled as he ended, and the children 

nt for a moment, for they interpreted the story; 

leaned over and silently kissed Shirley in the 
| A. M. G. 
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Every Sunday-school would find it an ad- 
vantage to have in its possession a sample line 
of Sunday-school Lessons, for reference or to 
elect from. In preference to sending out 
returnable sample copies, we offer ata very 
low figure a full set of samples. Our eight- 
een series of Unity S. S. Lessons, and one 
copy of Unity Services and Songs, will be 
mailed, post-paid, upon the receipt of $1.00. 

Any numbers ordered as samples with a 
view to introduction will be sent, not return- 
able, when the full set 1s not wanted, at 
wholesale price. 

WESTERN UNITARIAN 8.8. SOCIETY, 
I75 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, EpDITor, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, Sample copies, 


five weeks for lo cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 


THE WomAN'S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the WoMAN’s TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


For aclub of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
WomAN’s TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 


apremium. For aclub of twenty-five thesame bound 
in leather. 
Liberal cash premiums will be given toca vassers 


The Woman’s TRIBUNE and Unity to one addres 
one year for $2.10. 


a 


‘Unity Short Tracts.” 


Published from the Office of UNrTy, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Post-paid, 1 Cent each; 30 to 60 Cents a Hundred. 


1, Unitarian Affirmations. (60 cts. a hundred.) 
2. A Blessing onthe Day. By W. C. Gannett. (60 
ets. a hundred.) 
3. A Book-Shelf of the Liberal Faith. (30 cts. a 
hundred.) Twenty-four books described, with prices. 
4. The Art of Married Life. By George S. Mer. 
riam. (60 cts.) 
5. Jesus. ByS..7. Barrows. (30 ea) 
mS a Faitns ot Evolution. By William J Potter. 
CUs. 

ws a eget ve and Doubting Gospel. By A. Walk- 
ey. (30 cts.) 

8 Channing, the Man and his Messa-vre. By W. 
©. G. (60 cts.) 
a. ee Hell of Evolution, By John R. Efiinger. 

CLS. 

19, Unitarianism in a Nut-Shell. (80 cts.) 
ll, Channing, and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W.C. Gannett. (60 cts.) 
Po The Manliness of Christ. ByJ.LI. Jones. (30 

18. Blessed be Drud ry" By W. C. Gannett. (60 cts.) 

14. Deathlessness. yJ-Li. J.und W.C. G. (60 cts.) 

15. A Tract i nth? Prepared for the use of Post- 
Office Mission omnes. _ cts.) 

ow we Got the Temperance Society i 

Church. By W. C. Gannett. (60 cts.) Zin.tne 

17 The Things Most Commonly Believed To-da 
among us. The declaration of fellowship and faith 
jcopted by delegates at the Western Unitarian Conference 
in Chicago, 1887. (80 cts.) 
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James Freeman Clarke’s Works. 


Events and Epochs in Religious History. 12mo. 2.00 
The Ideas of the Apostle Paul. 12mo--.---...- 50 
OLE GION, | EMIS oe 0G ohn oko cde vee co vccee 1.50 
Vexed Questions in Theology. 12mo-.-.-.....---- 1.00 
The Problem of the Fourth Gospel. 18mo---.- .50 
*The Christian Doctrine of Prayer. 16mo----- 75 


‘Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors. 12mo-...-- aa 


‘od ||! ee Nae 


«*, Any of the above mailed on receipt of price. 
Agents wanted. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 


Pamphlets on Living Questions, 


Any of the following mailed, on receipt of 
annexed price, or allto one address for 75 cts. 
by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. — ) 


Truths forthe Times. By Francis E. Abbot. 10 cts. 
Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Voysey. 10 cts. 
Christian Propagandism. By Francis E. Abbot. 10cts. 
‘* God in the Constitution.”’ By Rev. Arthur B. 

BR ENE bak Wb decade scutes LS pikawodouabws 10 cts. 
Compulsory Education. By Francis E.Abbot. 5 cts. 
The Present Heaven. By O.B.Frothingham. 65 cts. 
The God of Science. By Francis E. Abbot.... 10 cts. 
Is Romanism Real Christianity? By Prof. 

Francis W. Newman and Francis E. Abbot. 10 cts. 
On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 

We BOE a knw Cakoed oon cube conc bee ee 5 cts. 
A Study of Religion. By Francis E. Abbot.. 10 cts. 


The Sympathy of Religions. By Thomas Went- _ 
worth Higginson............. ciiihs>ecemne  Sctes. 
The Public School Question. By Bishop Mc- 


— and Francis E. Abbot.............. 10 cts. 
Giordano Bruno andthe Relation of his Phi- 
losophy to Free Thought. By Thomas 
SPE ocicas os hehe chcankanecde deedbicass 10 cts. 
An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicarious 
Atonement. By W.H. Spencer.......... 5 cts. 
Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. 
Chadbourne and Prof. Asa Gray-...-...---- 5 cts. 
Messianic Expectations. Lectures by Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler: 
I: ee ee oa 5 cts. 
II. Two Thousand Years Ago. Not sold sep- 
I eo hos Lone se ccdbc i ubceias chad neces 
BERs Oe SIO © OEE ko ncwcanscsnccntiates 5 cts. 
IV. Judaism the Mother, and Christianity the 
BONE 0 in ckk jc wéddenane dint wa ccctthiochake . 5 cts. 
V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. The five lec- 
PN is dk nd tinewkndsdaeaddabencuiesus 20 cts. 
r , A Novel. By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


1 vol., I2mo. $1.50. 


‘It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view, It goeson from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor & Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, inall this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day,—an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of seryice to all intelligent in- 
quirers Ihave no doubt. Itis, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. ‘This characterization 
is exceedingly well done, vetegge | no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character-painting. ‘The dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the mOst cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of harrow and vulgar self-assertion.’’—/Vora 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by CHARLES H. 
KERR & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
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A NEW EDITION OF 


Bluffton. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE. 


This book, the author’s only work of fiction, has for 
some time been out of print. Itis now republished in 
response to apopular demand. The New York corre- 
spondent of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat quotes the 
superintendent of a prominent Sunday-school as say- 
ing: ‘** The author is Rev. Minot J. Savage, the promi- 
nent and eloquent Boston Unitarian clergyman. The 
book is a remarkable one, and even made me feel un- 
comfortable, as hide-boundin Calvinism as I supposed 
I was. Investigation showed that a score of our older 
scholars and several of the teachers had been very 
much impressed by the story, and bad been talking 
the subject over. The book is all the more effective be- 
cause it is a faithful portrayal, so I understand, of Mr. 
Savage's personal experience.’’ Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 
| Published by GEORGE H. ELLIS, Boston. Sent, 

postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


and Booksellers, Chicago. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 


Published or sold by the 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, | 


te" Price per dozen does not include postage. “Sj 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. 
Il, Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
Ill. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames.~ 
IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement \in 
America. By W.C. Gannett. | 
VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin. 
Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. 
Sunderland. 
IX. The Story of the English New Testament, 
By N. P. Gilman, 
X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. By H. M, Simmons. 


Eliza R 


XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, 
XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 2 
é cents; per dozen, $1.75. | 
XIV. The Christmas Poem andthe Christmas Fact. 
By W.C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25; 
except where prices are indicated. 
XV. The Childhood of Jesus, Part I. au jesus’ 
-Land. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part LI. In Jesus 
Home. 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 


salem: and After. | 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 

30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 

Unity Shorter Services for Infant. Classes, 15 
cents; per dozen, $1°00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 

and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; 

per hundred, $2.50. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


10 cards, illuminated, 15 


Each 


A. ‘*Sayings of Jesus.” 
cents, 

B. ‘*Kindness to Animals.’’ 
cents. 

C. ‘*Corner-Stones of Character.”’ 12 tinted cards, 
with photo, 20 cents. Out of print at present. 

D. **Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 2 
cents. 

E. ‘*School Life.’’? 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 
D, E, correspond to series I, II, [Il., of Unity 
Lessons: to be used together on ‘* Uniform 
Lesson’’ Plan, | 

F. **Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible textand Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 
member the same card fora lesson. 2 cards for . 
1 cent. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

Quarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen. 

Rules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 
9 inches, designed for Hlome Walls. 5 cents; per 
dozen, 30 cents. 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 
of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cents. | 

Scripture Atlas. (Phillips’), 12 small maps in 
pamphlet, for class use, 20 cents. 

The Art of Questioning. ByJ.G. Fitch. 15 cents, 

alan By of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitch, 

cents. 

The Sunday School: its Tools, Methods and 
Worship. By]. V. Blake, 15 cents. 

** Behold the Fowls of the Air.” A drama for 
Sunday School Concerts. Sixcharacters. By J. V 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 

Worship. ‘Three Sermons in ee W orshi 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. G. 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 
Worship in the Home; W. C.Gannett. 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna 


L. Parker, 5 cents. eb el 
The Teacher’s Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot, 
By Lily A. Long. A 


5 cents. 
or Unity Clubs, 10 


10 cards, illuminated, 15 


The Masque of the Year. 
Drama for Sunday Schools 
cents: $5.00 my hundred. 


_—_- 


175. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Minstrel’s Carol. A short Christoias Drama, 
| 5 cents. | 
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CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Unity pee cg | Committee : Messrs. JONES, 
BLAKE, GANNETT, HOSMER, LEARNED, SIMMONS and 
UTTER, 

Weekly: $1.50 per annum. 


The date on the address label ot every sub- 
scriber indicates the time to which the subscrip- 
tion is paid, Remittances are acknowledged by 
changing this date, No written receipts are sent 
unless requested. No paper discontinued without 
an explicit order and payment of all arrearages. 
Remit by draft on Chicago or New York, or by 
postal or express order, payable to CHARLES H. 
KERR & Co, 

Advertising, 6 cents per line; reading notices, 
12 cents, Communications regarding advertise- 
ments should be addressed to LoRpD & THOMAs, 
45 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The Unitarian Emérson 
Club, of this place, is doing some excellent 
work. Its plan of study is something like 
this: One lady reads from Emerson and the 
members of the club interpret. The reading 
is followed by conversation, and the ladies, 
who bring refreshments, are joined by the 
gentlemen in the evening. The following is 
the outline for a recent meeting ; subject: 
Intellect. 

I—-Class exercise, each giving from mem- 
ory the noblest thought in the lesson. 

[1—Analysis of essay. 

. [1 I1—Reading of first ten pages. 

IV—QUESTIONS. 

1—How is intellect related to genius? 

2—Does Emerson make intellect and spirit 
synonymous? 

38—Give the remedy for the pessimism 
which often comes from introspection. 

4—Intellect constructive, intellect recep- 
tive, define each. 

§—Describe the process of the growth in 
the mind. 

6—Does Emerson’s doctriné of spontaneity 


excuse action? 


~ 


i—*\What has my will done to make me 
what I am? Nothing.’ Does this suggest 
fatalism ? 

8—W hat is truth? 
truth? 


What is the end of all 


V—Testimonials to the power of Emer-. 


son’s genius. 
V1I— Poem. 
Forty-two ladies were present at the last 
meeting and many from outside have joined, 
showing the popularity of these gatherings. 


Hubbardston, Mich.—There is quite an 
interest among a few families here, in the for- 


Exercise by the class. 


mation of a Sunday Circle for studying lib- 


eral thought. Probably they will begin to 
hold Sunday services in a few weeks. There 
are only three or four who call themselves 
Unitarians, but there are quite a number who 
are tired of believing nothing, and who, large- 
ly through the influence of the few copies of 
Unity that are taken here, are coming tosus- 
pect that Unitarianism holds the something 
which “ religion” has always seemed to lack 
for them. I never realized before how intense- 
ly religious “irreligion ” may be. E. H. W. 

Luverne, Minn.—A friend writes of the 
work here “doing nobly.” This parish is 
alive and active in good works under the min- 
istry of Mrs, E. T, Wilkes, 


pe SO _ ee 


| Boston.—“ Tolstoi and His Works” was 


| statesman. 
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the subject of the essay at the Monday Club. 
The essayist said that, sincere in his opinions, 
radical in his beliefs, well-read in theology, 
Tolstoi is yet no philosopher or practical 
He is eccentric ; his youth was 
not happy, and he is not our highest ideal of 
a teacher. He advocates some plain Christian 
principles of duty to God, of brotherly love, 
and of sound morality, which seem to be for- 
gotten the world over, and which are quite 
ignored in Russian society and in the Russian 
Greek church. Inthe present fomented state 
of Russian politics and religion the writings 
of Count Tolstoi are an element of reform, 
and may help to mould the future renewed 
character of the lowly and the higher subjects 
of the Czar. We accept his creed and con- 
clusion with allowance, yet they should lead 
us to review our basis of Christian thought, 
and possibly to study greater simplicity and 
sincerity in spiritual development. 


—Boston has at present more than her usual 
supply of vacant pulpits, among the number, 
it is said, six Congregational churches, two 
Babtist, one Presbyterian, one Episcopal and 
two Universalist churches, while the Unitar- 
jans have a vacant pulpit at Harvard church, 
Charlestown. 


Menomonie, Wis.— rom an exchange 
we clip the following. ‘“ Prof. Henry Doty 
Maxson has already entered upon his duties 
as a Unitarian minister, at Menomonie, Wis. 
His connection with the Whitewater Normal 
School and the institute work will continue 
for a few weeks, and he will then move with 
his family, to Menomonie. 

Prof. Maxson in his professorship in Mil- 
ton College, in Markam Academy, in the 
Whitewater Normal, and in conducting insti- 
tutes has placed himself in the front rank of 
Wisconsin educators. A graduate of Amherst 
College in 77, he was the valedictorian of his 
class. A thorough student and a conscien- 
tious enquirer, he has sought knowledge from 
the prophets of the ages, and will adorn the 
Christian ministry with learning and rever- 
ence. His many friends in this part of the 
state, regretting his change of residence, will 
congratulate the people of Menomonie upon 
the acquisition of so valuable a citizen.” We 
are pleased to chronicle this vigorous new 
movement at Menomonie and to note the ac- 
cession of so scholarly and able a man as 
Professor Maxson to the Unitarian ministry. 


Madison, Wis.—For five years popular 
lectures to young people have been given in 
Boston, being known as the Old South Histor- 
ical Work, and the Contemporary Club pro- 
poses to introduce in Madison something 
similar, only that the research will be in the 


line of Western history. The topic chosen is 


“The Northwest Territory,” and should this 
enterprise be successful it will be made a per- 
manent feature of work for each winter. The 
programme will consist of six historical talks, 
which promise to be very interesting, and as 
follows: January 30, * The Discovery of the 
Northwest,” by Mr. Butterfield; February 20, 
“French Occupation of the Northwest,” by 
Professor Butler; March 5, “The Ordinance 
of 1787,” by Mr. Turner; March 19, “The 
Division of the Northwest into States,” by 
Mr. Thwaites; April 16, “Commonwealth 
Builders of the Northwest,” by Mr. Flower. 
These historical talks are to be held in the 
Unitarian church, where a cordial welcome 
will be given to all who may come, whether 
young or old, but they will be specially help- 
ful to students and young people. 


Charleston, N. H.—The Unitarian 
church here, during the absence of the pas- 
tor, Rev. Charles D, Howard, willbe supplied 
by Rev. Francis Williams of Roxbury, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard have gone to Beaufort, 


: S, C., for a three month’s visit. | 


‘\ 
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Chicago.—The Union Teachers’ Meeting 
was held on Monday noon. Mr. Utter wag 
leader. Subject, the 17th chapter of Luke 
The certainty that offences (stumbling blocks 
to the faithful) will come, interferes not wit} 
personal individual accountability. Algo 
another lesson—each one will meet tempta. 
tion, but each must take care not to become a 
temptation. As to forgiveness, this does not 
mean suspense of judgment or reasonable 
conclusion, but avoidance of all malice and 
hatred. Jesus’s view of the Kingdom was q 
spiritual one. Did he think himself the 
Messiah? Perhaps he came at last to spirit- 
ualize the notion of the Messiah, and to think 
of himself as being the expected one in that 
spiritualized conception. : 


~—e 


—A Woman’s Lecture Bureau has been 
established under the auspices of the W. (. 
T. U. at the National: Headquarters. It will 
include the names of all the best speakers in 
the United States, not only on the temperance 
reform, but every other vital issue germane 
to the temperance movement. It will also 
supply singers and readers for entertainments, 
not only for temperance Unions, but for Sun- 
day-schools, Lyceums, etc. Frances E. Wil. 
lard is president and Caroline B. Buell secre- 
tary of the Bureau, and headquarters at 161 
La Salle street, Chicago. 


—The impressive funeral services held 
over the body of the Rev. Dr. Ryder took 
place at 10:30 a.m. on Sunday last, at St. 
Paul’s Universalist church, and the occasion 
was one ever to be remembered by the many 
who regarded Dr. Ryder with that ‘love that 
will brook no parting.” They were partici- 
pated in by the various Universalist pastors 
of the city and others. Thousands came 
while the body lay in state, to view for the 
last time the face of the one whon, living, 
they had so esteemed. 


Pembroke, Mass.--At a missionary 
meeting of the Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference held in the Unitarian church, Kev. 
H. C. McDougall, of Rockland, Mass., made 
a forcible address on “ the value of religious 
enthusiasm and the belief that our form of 
church was needful to the best development 
of a true character.” | 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
‘dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 
“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Simmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 
“‘T suffered three years from blood poison. 

I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. DAvis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Puyrifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicina! 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


“Hood's ates yc tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my annetite, and 
seems to Inake me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

a 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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Denver, Col.—In Unity church of this 
place the pastor preached recently in the 
morning on “A Message for Every Man,” in 
the evening on “John Wesley and Method- 
‘sm from a Unitarian Point of View.” Dr. 
Kleanor Lawney, late of the Philadelphia 
Hospital, addressed the Woman’s Auxiliary 
on “The Woman’s Protective Association.” 
A sewing-school for women and girls is about 
to be established in Unity church, owing to 
the proved incapacity of many applicants for 
their work. Prof. G. §. Robbins, late of 
Hamilton College, New York, will commence 
a course Of Monday night lectures in Unity 
church, the first one having been on “ That 
All Men May Have Homes.” 


Newark, N. J.—The Christian Union 
contains an article from Rev. Hugh O. Pente- 
cost, in which he frankly sets forth his rea- 
sons for leaving the Orthodox church. It is 
a refreshing instance of courage and sincerity 
in the face of circumstances that are too often 
overpowering. He says: “I was obliged to 
decide whether I would save my position in 
the church and lose my intellectual and 
spiritual integrity, or save my self-respect 
and lose my ecclesiastical place. I decided to 
leave the church. . . . Thereason why I 
went out from orthodoxy is that I am not 
orthodox, and I went out upon the instant 
that I saw I ought to go.” 


Manchester, N. H.—There isto be given, 
at the Unitarian chapel here, a course of six 
lectures by Mr. Edwin D. Mead on consecu- 
tive Friday evenings. The first (already de- 
livered, March 2), was an interesting one 
on * Puritanism.” Those remaining wil lbe in 
the following topics: ‘New England on 
England;” “New England in Holland;” 
“ Bradford’s Journal;” “John Robinson; ” 
“Plymouth.” They will include the sort of 
historical knowledge which every American 
should value. One most excellent feature of 
this work is the admirable list of books 
recommended for reading in connection with 
the lectures. 


Janesville, Baraboo, Wis.—The secre- 
tary of the Western Conference spent Sun- 
day, March 11, with two parishes ministered to 
by Rev. Joseph Waite. They are eighty-four 
miles apart. Morning service over a train at 
12:30 takes the preacher on to Baraboo, where 
he arrives in good season for evening service. 
Both congregations are prosperous, well 


trained in punctuality and devoted to their 


minister, 


North Platte, Neb.—It has been a joy 
and satisfaction in my work here, that so 
many who have had the advantage of our re- 
ligious home, feel the need of it when away, 
and want to have another like it wherever 
they go. Our Unitarian Society at North 
Platte has taken on fresh life. I have given 
my whole strength to the work, with the 
hope it will be continued under some leader- 
ship. E. d 0. 

Montana Industrial School.—At a 
meeting held February 23, at 25 Beacon 
street, Boston, in behalf of the Indian Edu- 


cational work of the American Unitarian As- | 


sociation, nearly fifty churches were repre- 
sented by more than seventy delegates. Says 
the Register: “ The meeting was one of much 
interest and promise for the Indian Work of 
the Association.” 


Dedham, Mass.—-Rev. George Willis 
Cooke, of Dedham, passed through Chicago 


this week on his way to Moline and Daven-. 


port, where he goes to lecture. He has 
other similar engagements, which will keep 
him inthe West for several weeks. 


Topeka, Kan.—The good people of the 
Unitarian church have been indulging in the 
festivities of a surprise party at the house of 
their pastor. Mr. and Mrs. Powell were pre- 


sented with valuable and useful gifts as 
tokens of respect and esteem. 


_ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MkEsSIAH, Corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, March 18, services at 11 
A.M. Study section of the Fraternity, March 
17; subject, Charles Egbert Craddock. March 
18, 7:30 P.M., Religious Study Class. 


Unity Cuurcu, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister, Sunday, March 18, services at 10:45 A. M. 


roe and Laflin streets. 
minister. 
10:45 A. M. 


James Vila Blake, 
Sunday, March 18, services at 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, March 18, services 
at 11 a.m. In Mr. Jones’ absence Mrs. J. 
R. Effinger, of the congregation, will conduct 
the services. Subject: “‘ What are we giv- 
ing.” Monday evening, Emerson section of 
the Unity Club; Browning section, Friday 
afternoon,4 yp. M. Bible Class, Friday, 7:30 
P. M. 


Uniry Cnurcu, HinspaLte. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, March 18, services at 
10:45 A.M. 


Union TEACHERS’ MEETING at the Chan- 
ning Club ‘room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, March 19, at noon. Rev. Mr, Blake will 
lead. 


Makes the Weak. Strong. 


The season when that tired feeling is expe- 
rienced by almost every one, is here once 
‘more, and again many people resort 10 Hood's 
Sarsaparilla to drive away the languor and 
exhaustation.. The blood, laden with impuri- 
ties, which have been accumulating for 
months, moves sluggishly through the veins, 
the mind fails to think quickly, and the body 
is still slower to respond. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is just what is needed. It purifies, vitalizes, 
and enriches the blood, makes the head clear, 
creates an appetite, overcomes that tired feel- 
ing, and imparts new strength and vigor to 
the whole body. 


Coughs. 


“ Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are used 
with advantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore 
Throat, Hoarseness and Bronchial affections. 
20C. a box. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
vromptly acknowledged under this heading. fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our 
columns and the interests of our readers. Any books 
in print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


iow to Succeed as a Stenographer or Typewriter. By 
Arthur M. Baker. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Paper, PP lb 


ye py Rep er et oe SEPT T ESTE Lda 
Physical Culture for Home and School. By D. L. 
Dowd. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. Chicago: 


A.C. McClurg &Co. Cloth, pp. 300. Price... $1.50 


The Meaning of Ethics. By W.L. Sheldon. Paper, 
BP epOR onsen a cbacene cad ss ctess sunt mnnwan 10 
Is Ethics Without Religion? By W. L. Sheldon. 
Paper, DD. BB. ‘FP TICS. 2... wc ccccgs teen ssnnemn 10 


Girard’s Will and Girard Mei ee ed oor 
.D. Richar . West- 


a 
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Gathered “from orignal LL A M LT 


sources by GEORGE P. HANSEN, late U.S. consul to 
Denmark. A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 
found him. Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents, mailed. 


Catalogues freee CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Pub- 


| lishers, Chicago. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- | 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 


Medical and scientific skill has at last solved the 
problem of the long needed medicing for the ner. 
vous, debilitated, and the aged, by combining the 
best nerve tonics, Celery and Coca, with other effec. 
tive remedies, which, actine gently but efficiently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality. This medicine is 


Paine 
elery 
ompound 


It fills a place heretofore unoccupied, and marks 
a new era in the treatment of nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 
neryous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
Btrain and paralysis of the nervous system, 3 

Recommended by professional and business men. 
Send for circulars, 7 

Price $1.00, Sold by druggists. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Proprietors 
+ BURLINGTON. VT. 


OZZONI’S 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 


in stamps by 
R Jd. A.POZZONI, 
m@ St. Louis, Mo. 


Rushing Success. 
= 


rewards those who take hold of our new line of work; 
you can live at home and attend toit, All ages, both 
sexes. You are started free. No special ability or 
training required. Allis easy and any one can prop- 
erly do the work. $1 per hour and upwards easily 
earned. A royal opportunity for rapid and honorable 
money-making. Write andsee. All will be put be- 
fore you free, and should you then conclude not to go 
to work, why, no harm is done. Address Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Maine. 


CHARACTER LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS. 


We invite attention to three series of twelve lessons 
each, Which are now beginning to be used in public 
schools. They consist of brief, pointed suggestive 
talks tochildren, The first, ‘‘ Corner Stones pf Char- 
acter,’’ by Kate Gannett Wells, cultivates through ap- 
plication to every-day life, such qualities as ‘‘Honesty,’’ 
‘*Self-control.”’ ‘**Order,’’ ‘* Justice,”’ ‘** Concentra- 
tion,’’ ** Usefulness,” etc. ‘* Home Life;” the second 
series treats of ‘‘ Home Helping,” ‘‘ Table Manners,” 
“Old Age,” etc.; and ‘**School Life,”’ of “ Play,” 
‘Studying,’ ‘*Self-Education,’? ‘‘School Honor,” 
‘Vacation,’ etc. These one page lessons can be en- 
larged or shortened-as best suits the teacher’s use. 
Each series is 10 cents; price, per hundred $10.00. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 


Theodore Parker's 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12M0, PP. 430; REDUCED 
FROM $2.50 TO $1.26. 


‘‘This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * The book contains one of tke best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book.”’’— Unity. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago, | 


UNITY. 


March 17, 1888 


FULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterof acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed | 
by the heads of the Great Universities asthe Strong- | 
est, Purest, and most nealthfnl. Dr. Price's | 
Cream Baking Powder’ does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS | 


A BIG 10c WORTH 


To secure at once for our POPULAR magazine, | 
THE PEOPLES’ JOURNAL, 100,000 yearly sub- 
scribers, we will send it ONE YEAR on trial for 


only 10 CENTS. This is the largest offer ever | 


made by honest publishers, and one you should 
accept AT ONCE, THE PEOPLES’ JOURNAL | 
is a mammoth mag »zine containing short and con- 
tinued stories by POPULAR AUTHORS. A 
HUMOROUS DEPARTMENT, A RECEIPT 
AND FANCY WORK CORNER, and plenty of 
other interesting reading matter. Each number is 
ABLY EDITED and is well worth double the 
price we ask you fora year’s subscription, Re- 
member that for a short time we have put the price of 
this 50 cent magazine down to 10 cents per year. 
Subscribe at once as you will never have such 
an offer again. Address, 


THE PEOPLES’ JOURNAL, Essex, Conn. 


Send*for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 
tive strength of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam, com- 
pared with seam made by the W. & G. Automatic. 


The only genuine *‘Automatic’’ Sewing Machine, 
Physicians endorse it:—‘* No Risk to Health.” 


Willcox & Gibbs §.M.Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y, 


Chicage, 242 Wabash Avenue. 
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WgES~A Beautiful Plush Casket 


vl Fine dewelry sent free to everyAgent sell. 
ing our cards. Send 2c. stamp for Lovely 


New Samples and Outfit. N.E.CARD CO., Wall rd, Conn. 
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400 Choice Recitations and Readings, 


Bound in handsome lithograph paper cover, mailed to any address, postpaid, for ‘30 cents in stamps. This book 
cO ntains the choicest gems for Reading, and we guarantee satisfaction or will refund the money Address J, 8, 
OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 57 Rose St., New York. 
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I What Scott's Emulsion Has Donel 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks, 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 


THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenceea taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg: 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean: 
time ceased. CC. R. BENNETT. 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
school Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


—— a 


SEDCWICK BROS... RICHMOND. IND. 
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Sq CROW THORNS 


On the wild rocky 
Ss dd hillsor Judeaand in 
. the neighborhood 
, Of Jerusalem this 
emblematic plant is 
found from which 
the Crown of Thorns 
worn by our Savior 
was made. PRICE, 
POSTPAID, 85c; 4 for 
$1. STAR OF BETH- 
LEHEM—Pale blue 


= 


oe 


bloomers abouncene 
in the valley of Jezree 


_ and Hebron; each, 30ce; 


FROM THERON 


HILLS oF 4 for $1. , RESURRECTION 
9? PLANT, each, 20c. One eac 
JUDEA LA CROSSE above 3.60c. Remit for an 


of above or send 12c for super 
Pansy package, 80 sorts and receive Catalogue free. 
JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


CARRIAGE 


We make a specialty of manufac- 
4" 


ABY 
va 


turing Baby Carriages to sell di- 
rect to private parties. You 
can therefore do better with us 
than with adealer. Wesend car- 
riages to all points within 500 miles 
of Chicago free of charge. Send 
for catalogue free. 


CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 
62 & 64 Clybourn ave., Chicago, III. 


The Progressive Pulpit 


An Independent Religious Publication, containing 
Sermons by JAMES H. WEST. 


B1-MonNTHLY, 30 CENTs A YEAR. 
SIXTEEN Two-CoOLuUMN Pagers 


The object of THE ProGREssIvE Putpiris the spreag 
of earnest, reverent liberal religious thought, and the 
endeavor to “establish ethics and religion upon a 
scientitic basis.” The actual needs of humanity ip 
the present day are so widely different, in many ways 
from humanity’s supposed needs in the past: the 
changed basis of modern knowledge, from the basis of 
older systems, is so complete; to those who are able 
to see there is so much more of beauty and. helpful. 
ness in the New and True than in the still-prevalens 
religious phantasies of the child-world, that the editor 
deems there will be place and room for it. 

THE PUuLPiIT will be published regularly six times a 
ear, each number to contain one sermon by Mr. 
Jest, besides such other articles and comments of a 
progressive religious nature as the space of the maga- 
zine may permit. 


Comments on the First Number. 


**T like the look and tone of your little serial, and 
much admire its ability and spirit.— Rev. J. H. allen, 
Editor Unitarian Review. 

* You ought to make it semi instead of bi-monthly, 
and get $1 per year. It 1s the best thing I have seen of 
its kind,—a word of freedom of spirit in religion.”’— 
From a Unitarian Minister, Cambridge, Mass. 


‘*T congratulate you on your intellectual advance- 
ment, and wish you abundant success.’’—B. F'. Under- 
wood, tate Hditor uf the Upen Vourt. 


‘*T heartily sympathize with the spirit which ani- 
mates your work. Wishing you abundant success in 
bringing to inquiring minds the consolations of a ra- 
tional faith, I am yours faithfully.”—Zewis G. Janes 
(author of “LA Study of Primitive Christianity’), New 
York. 

‘Ido not know when I have read anything which | 
} have enjoyed more thoroughly. I sentit directly, with 
a note, to—. Heis a very bright, earnest thinker, 
thoroughly alive and ideal in spirit, andI knew he 
would appreciate and enjoy it.—From a Post-Ofice 
Mission Worker in New York State. 


‘*Please enter my name as asubscriber. I like the 
spirit of all Mr. West’s works,—‘the good time com- 


ing,’ ‘the immortal hope.’ *’—F rom Indiana. 


Single copy, 6 cents. Sample copy free, on 
receipt of name and full address. 


THE PROGRESSIVE PULPIT, 
Duluth, Minn. 
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HYMNS LOOKING ONWARD, INWARD, UP- 
WARD. ‘Valuable as a collection of untheological 
religious verse, even when not intended to be sung.” 
Single copies, postpaid, 10 cents. More than ten 
copies, 5 cents each. 


-“*A pamphlet of Forty-Two Hymns, collected and 
arranged by James H. West. Older collections of 
church hymns furnishing little that he could use con- 
sistently with modern rational religious thought, this 
thin pamphlet was printed for temporary use, to serve 
until something larger and better should be demanded 
by a growing consistency on the part of liberals asa 
whole. These hymns are of human bope and human 
endeavor, and are valuable as a collection of untheo- 
logical religious verse, even when not intended to be 
sung.’’— lnden. 


*.* The above sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THE PROGRESSIVE PuLPIT, Duluth, Minn. 


Peck’s Parent IMpRovED CUSHIONED 

. | Ear Drums Perfectly Restore the 

A | mm | earing, whether the deafness is caused 
. sl A AA, \] , . l 

a WGA | by colds, fevers or injuries to the natura 

| a4 in position. Music, conversation, whis- 
7. eae beard distinctly. We refer to those 
A SS.| using them. Write to F. HISCOX, 853 
Broadway, cor. 14th St., ee yas for 


CURE'::DEAF 
THE 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
illustrated book of proofs, FR 
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GOOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 


in Teas 

Greatest Bargains n Teas. 

Baking Powder and PR.MIUMS. 

For particulars »ddress 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa CO., 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N. Y- 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,F arms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


